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ABSTRACT 



Problems of unemployed youth are presented in the 
context of urban development in nine American cities: Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. The migration during the 1950 *s 
of the urban white population to the suburbs initiated a significant 
change in the economic and demographic structure of the American 
city. Simultaneously substantial numbers of nonwhites, mostly Negroes 
from the South, were migrating to the inner city in search of job 
opportunities and high wages. However, traditional job opportunities 
in urban manufacturing were decreasing. For example, manufacturing 
employment in New York City declined by 18 percent between 1953 and 
1965, compared With a gain of 7 percent for its suburban counties. 
Also, between 1960 and 1965, the inner city Negro teenage population 
increased by over 50 percent. Within this setting of industrial and 
demographic change, vocational education and employment are examined 
with particular reference for minority youth and for requirements of 
manpower and training programs. Related reports on national trends 
and on profiles of the states are available as ED 029 112. (CH) 
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The nuuibers of un«Bployed nom^ite youth, particularly in urban ^etto 
areas, has been increasing e€u:h year. In 1968 one out of every four 
noDwhite teeni^ers was unesploycd and in slum areas the unemployment 
was mch hi^er. In the nes± decade the nouwhite teenage population is 
expected to grow rapidly, creating further pressures to meet the enploy- 
ment needs of larger nunibers of nonwhite youth. The purpose of this 
report is to present problems of imenployed youth in the context of urbaii 
developments in nine American cities, Ihe report is the third part of a 
series on vocational training, ezaplo^ment, and unemployment. Other sec- 
tions deiJL with national trends and eocmondc c<xiditions in the States, 

The conpilation of data is the product of an interagency effort, I would 
lik^ to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of the Office of Econcmdc 
Opportunity, the Department of TiSbor, and the Census Bureau of the 
Department of Comnerce, Special thanks go to Mr, John Teeple of the ' 
National Plaxinlng Association for providing us with urban economic and 
demogra]^c projections and Mr, Samuel Burt of the ff,E, Upjohn Institute 
for Unemployment Research for his careful review of this study, I 
appreciate the generosily of the vocational administrators responsible for 
programs in the nine cities for supplying us with information. The Model 
Cities proposals were used as basic sources for data on economic and 
educational needs. 

This study was prepared by Dr, Margot Louria ctssisted by staff members of 
the Office of Programs for the Disadvantaged, The findings and interpre- 
tations of these data are the responsibility of the Office of Programs for 
the Disadvantaged, 
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Assistant Commissioner 
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INTRODUCTION 

Marked changes are occurring in the econcMiic and demographic structure 
of the American city. The most striking development during the 1950* s 
vas the exodus of the white population to the suburbs and the sub- 
•tantial in-nigration of nonwhites to the central core of the cily. Al- 
though migration to urban areas has declined in the 1960*s, there is a 
cont inuin g influx of rural peoples to the cities, xoostly Negroes from 
the South, idio are attracted by job opportunities and high wages. 
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Urban areas are in different stages of population growth. Older cities 
in Northeast, Middle Atlantic, and Great Lakes regions that started the 
process of urbanization relatively early, are now reaching their popula- 
tion potential. The recaitly developed cities located in the Southeast 
and West Coast, are projected to grow rapidly in the next decade. 

There are also far-reaching changes in both the location and type of 
jobs within the urban conplex. Urban employment is decentralizing, 
with new jobs opening up at a nuch more rapid rate outside the central 
city than within it. Manufacturing, traditionally the field idiich ab- 
sorbs large numbers of unskilled and semiskilled laborers, is declining. 
Manufacturing employment for New York City, for example, declined by l8 
I>ercent between 1953 and 1965 cocpared with a gain of 7 percent for its 
suburban counties. Between i960 and 1966, New York City lost 80,000 
manufacturing jobs; it is predicted that the City will lose an additional 
48,000 by 1970, according to a study by the City Planning Commission. 
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In manpower and national goals, the United States has been moving from 
a goods-producing to a service econcamr. These changes along with the 
exodus of manufacturing plants fr<Mn the crowded urban centers, have 
significant implications for the inner city. The locally taxable pro- 
perty has devaluated in wealth. Fewer jobs in manufacturing and re- 
lated fields remain in the urban core. 

The dual forces of technological change and metropolitan employment 
shifts are having profound effects on the residents of the inner city, 
particularly nonwhite youth. The gravity of the problem is compounded 
by the very rapid growth rate of the nonwhite population. The Negro 
teenage population in the central cities increased by ever 50 percent 
between i960 and 1965. 

It is within this setting of industrial change in metropolitan America 
that we shall examine vocational education and employment, particularly 
for minority youth and determine the requirements for manpower and 
training programs. It is hoped that these profiles on nine American 
cities will provide useful information on vocational training. The 
rQKxrt on profiles of the States is the third section of a three-part 
study on Vocational Training, Employment, and Unemployment. The first 
part concerned national trends and the second, profiles of the States. 



GROWTH RATES FOFJLATION AIJD EMPLOYMEfiT 



In the nine cities selected for study there is wide variation in the rate 
of population growth and shift within nonagricultural eiEployment. Deter- 
minants of urban growth are the natural increase of the population and net 
migration. The rate of natural increase is hi^er in cities than in rural 
areas as rural-to-urhan migration has left an older population in rural 
America. Yet, in several of the nine cities (San Francisco, Cleveland, New 
York) the birth rate is leveling off or declining. Migration into the cities 
while paist its peak is expected to continue during the next decade. The rate 
of urban migration is primarily determined by the availability of jobs. 
Metropolitan areas \rtiich can provide jobs are likely to grow rapidly, parti- 
cularly if they are located in regions having a large rural population since 
they are in an advantageous position to absorb the rui'al-to-urban shift. 

But the pace of a region's overall growth is also determined by interurban 
migration. Not <»ily are people leaving rural areas for the cities, but one 
metropolitan area for another. Interurban migration is responsive to oppor- 
tunity, further affecting the differential growth rate among the cities. Net 
migraticxi has an effect different from that of natural increase. A time lag 
in the demand for housing, education, and services occurs in the population 
growth by natural increase. In contrast, migrants and their families impose 
an immediate demand on their new environment for work, housing, and other 
services. 

In general, metropolitan areas increasing in population have high growth rates 
in employment. In fast growing cities (with the exception of Washington, D.C.) 
manufacturing serves as the source of employment generating job opportunities 
in other occupations. Where a strong growth potential in manufacturing in- 
dustries is evident in rapidly growing urban areas, it is usually acconpanied 
by a broad economic base "vdiich, in turn, supports and assists manufacturing 
growth. Cities that are relatively new to urbanization and increasing in popu- 
lation are expected to have high proportions of total employment in man\ifactur- 
ing (Los Angeles and Atlanta). These rapidly growing cities benefit from 
migration resulting in the expansion of local markets for goods and services. 
Other spillovers in the rapid growth of cities concern greater needs for man- 
power in contract construction. 

Cities facing a moderate growth or decline in manufacturing depend on a diver- 
sified industrial mix to offset losses in manufacturing employment. Urban 
areas which serve as transportation hubs generate employment in public utili- 
ties, ccHomunications, and other related fields with spillovers in retail and 
wholesale trade. A new development for the metropolis is the rise in tourist 
activities idiich promote the city as vacation sites. With the spread of air 
travel, longer vacations, and rising incomes, metropolitan areas are becoming 
tourist attractions, resulting in a hi^ proportion of employment in transpor- 
tation and service occupations. 
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Urban areas with decliniiag bases in manufacturing that lack a diversified 
industrial mix will probably have higher rates of unemployment^ and be 
net out-migrating areas. Cities such as Cleveland, Detroit, and 14ilwaukee 
that have specialized in certain manufacturing industries are vulnerable to 
locational shifts and heed to find employment alternatives for their popula- 
tions. 

The nine urban areas can be grouped into three categories for purposes of 
differentiating population and enqployment growth rates and industrial change. -• 



1. Fast growing cities include Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., Atlanta, 
and New Orleans, as seen from their rates of population and eniployme.jt 
growth. 



Average Annual Rate of Growth, 1962-75 



Metropolitan 

Areas 


Employment 


Population 


Net increase 
in population 

1960-66 


Atlanta 


2.9 


3.0 


23.7 


Los Angeles 


3.2 


2.4 


12.4 


New Orleans 


2.5 


2.3 


15.0 


Washington, D.C. 


2.1 


1.9 


26.7 



In Atlanta and I^s Angeles manufacturing is the leading industry and is 
projected to grow at the following rate: 



Atlanta 
Los Angeles 



Proportion of Enqoloyees in Manufacturing 



Percent from nonagri cultural 
payrolls, April 1968 



1975 Projection 



Average annua, 
rate of change 

1962-75 



21.0 20.2 2.6 

31.8 28.7 3.6 



UneiDployment differs among the four metropolitan areas. Washington, D.C. and 
Atlanta have relatively low unemployment rates. In Washington, D.C. enploy- 
ment is heavily concentrated in government and other service-producing indus- 
tries, where unen5)loyment rates are traditionally low. Los Angeles and New 
Orleans have high unemployment— despite above-average employment growth. 
UneD5>loyment in these two urban areas can be attributed to the hi^ rate of 
in-migration. Workers who are attracted to these areas do not always have a 
specific employment in mind; instead, they move and look for work after they 
arrive. 



^ Data on average annual rate of growth are from the National Planning 
Association, Economic and Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas , 
Report No. 67-R-l. 
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2. Moderately growing cities with diversified nonagricultural employment 
incl\ide Chicago, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 







Average Annual Rate of Growth, 1962-75 



Metropolitan 

Areas 



Chicago 
Kansas City 
San Francisco 



Employment 


Population 


Net increase 






in population 






1960-66 


1.5 


1.7 


8.2 


1.4 


1.3 


10.7 


2.5 


1.5 


11.7 



In these cities manufacturing is still a strong contender hut is balanced 
by en?>loyment in other sectors* Econoclc projections for Chicago indicate 
that manufacturing will continue to predominate but at a lower level. 




Percent of Employees on 
Nonagricultural Payrolls, April 1968 



Manufacturing Wholesale and 

retail trade 



Services Government 



Chicago 32.7 
Kansas City 26.3 
San Francisco 16.I 



22.4 

24.1 

21.3 



16.5 11.6 

14.7 13.7 

16.8 22.7 



Again, there are disparities in unemployment rates. In 1967 San Francisco- 
Oakland area had a high rate of unemployed youth between 16 and 19 years, 
averaging 19.6. In Chicago the rate was 12. 9. Kansas City*s overall un- 
employment rate was 3*7 as of Noveniber 1968. 
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3» Cities vn.th sioi/ grov/th rates in population and employment in 
manufacturing are Cleveland and ?few York. 



Average Annual Rate of Groifth, 1962-75 



Metropolitan 

Areas 



Er5)loyment 



Population Net increase 

in population, 

1960-66 



C3.eveland 
New York 




1.2 

1.0 




The metropolitan areas with the loifest rates of en5>loyment groF/rfch since 
i960 are generally located in the Northeastern section of the United States, 
reflecting the V/est;vard movement of industry. In Cleveland and New York 
the largest number of employees on nonagricultural payrolls in April 1968 
was still in manufacturing. The share for Cleveland was 37.3 and Kevr York 
City, 22.6. In these cities manufacturing is not expected to grow. The 
annual average rate of change (1962-I975) is 0.9 for Cleveland and 1.2 for 
New York. Both urban areas are having unemployment- problems in the inner 
city and are experiencing employment shifts to the outer fringes of the 
metropolitan area. Nonwhite unemployment in the ghetto areas is running 






high 
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DECENTRALIZATION OF JOBS 



To complicate the changes occuring in the distribution of 
employment, major geographical shifts are taking place in 
the location of jobs in metropolitan areas. Employment 
opportunities are decentralizing, with new jobs opening 
up at a much faster rate outside the central city than 
within it. Firms are moving out of downtown areas to the 
outskirts of the city. This is especially true of manu- 
facturing, retail and wholesale trade, insurance conpanies, 
banks and public utilities. 

The relocation of jobs is more marked in the Northeast 
where the central cities are older and the movement to the 
suburbs has been going on for several decades. These cities 
are frequently characterized by narrow streets, cmgested 
traffic, obsolete buildings and rapidly deteriorating 
neighborhoods with hi^ density populations. The out-migra- 
tion of jobs reflects the increase of business and employmoat 
in the suburbs where population growth is greatest. Payroll 
enployment in all occupations has increased in the outlying 
sections conpared to the central cities of metropolitan areas. 
Retail store sales, for example, have soared in the suburbs. 
The chart on the following page shows the pattern in seven 
cities. 
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Percent Change in Payroll Engployment in Seven SICA’s and 
Their Ring, by Industry Group, 1959-65 ^ 



Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area 


All industries 


Manufacturing 




Trade 














Retail 


Wholesale 




Total 

SMSA 


Ring 


Total 

SMSA 


Ring 


Total 

SMSA 


Ring 


Total 

SM5A 


Ring 


Atlanta 


32 


51 


21 


39 


26 


58 


38 


138 


Chicago 


10 


34 


6 


27 


16 


47 


9 


60 


Cleveland 


10 


36 


3 1 


34 


l4 


35 


5 


9 


New Orleans 


24 


54 


26 


12 


l4 


77 


-1 


17. 


New York 


9 


37 


1 


15 


11 


40 


4 


66 


San Francisco 


19 


27 


6 


13 


25 


37 


10 


29 


Washington 


34 


61 


34 


75 


28 


58 


24 


57 




Construction 


Transportation and 
public utilities 


Finance, 
insurance, 
and real 
estate 


Services 


Atlanta 


67 


80 


35 


130 


44 


88 


37 


81 


Chicago 


5 


6 


less .5 


11 


10 


30 


24 


60 


Cleveland 


18 


10 


16 


33 


20 


29 


27 


71 


New Orleans 


53 


151 


20 


48 


18 


125 


34 


73 


New York 


4 


24 


20 


19 


7 


51 


26 


58 


San Francisco 


19 


19 


12 


21 


31 


35 


36 


50 


Washington 


43 


59 


10 


13 


47 


106 


47 


78 



y Excludes government workers and the self-employed. En?>loyment in the 
ring is estimated from en^loyment outside of the county in which the central city 
is located. The central city and county were coterminous in both years for New 
Orleans, New York, and Washington. Kansas City was not included and for Los 
Angeles data on the central city-county do not permit close enough approximation 
with the city proper. 

Source: Dorothy K. Newman, “Decentralization of Jobs," Monthly Labor Review, 

^ X May 1967 
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A great; nany of tlie new job openings in 'the suburbs calX for subpro- 
fessional, cleri cal, sales, or semi skilled workers to be enployed in 
plants, stores, warehouses, hospitals, and banks. These are the kinds 
of jobs that could be filled by the uneoployed and underengployed who 
live in central cities. But these jobs are not easily accessible to 
nnen^ployed or underengolpyed city dwellers. Getting to a siiburban job 
imposes a greater burden <ai cen'tral ci'ty inhabitants than on the subur- 
ban ecmrauter to the c±ty, Cen'trel city residents use public 'transpor- 
tation, spend more money and time to reach suburban jobs than those 
comoitlng into the ci-ly. For workers wl'th jobs at a great distance from 
home or beyond bus or rapid 'transit lines, 'transjsor'tation is costly. 
According to estimates by the Traffic Canmiission of New York City, a 
worker in Harlem would have to pay $4o a month to ccmmite by public trans- 
portatipn for a job in an aircraft plant in Farmingdale (Long Island), in 
a parts plant in Yonkers or Portchester (Westchester), or in a basic 
chemical plant or shipyard on Staten Island. ^ 

The nature of urban en5>loyment has a kind of schizofjbrenic effect on 'the 
life of the ci'ty. Jobs in the cen'tral city require managerial and tech- 
nical skills -which the poorer and less educated residents lack. Subur- 
bani-tes claim these higher income professional, technical, and managerial 
jobs comEuting to -the central cities on modem hi^xways. Disadvantaged 
workers who cannot afford housing in -the suburbs wrestle wl'th faulty public 
transportation to reach their place of employment on -the outsldrts. A 
large number, however, are excluded from employment because of -the inordi- 
nate amount of time required for conmiting and cost of travel. In this 
flow of 'the labor force, to and frcaa the city, lives barely touch one 
another except in a rush hour traffic jam. 



37 ^6 Alvin Mickens, Manpower Perspectives for Urban Developmen-t 
New York University Center for the S-tudy of Unemployed Youth, 1967, p. 48 
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iJOJiWHITS YOU'Si UiiEM?LOYI*!ENT 
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The Negro teenage population in cities rose 50 percent between i960 and 
1965, more than double the rise for the teenage population nationally. 

This rapid growth is ea^ected to continue over the next ten years. The 
unprecedented increase in the nuntoer of Negro youth in urban areas is a 
potential source of social turbulence and unrest. Negro youth have high 
rates of unenqployment. One of every four Negro youth in the labor force 
is uneirployed — three times the white rate. In the urban ^etto area the 
rate is much higher. The Department of Labor has given a nuiober of ex- 
planations for the persistently hi^ unesiployinent rates among Negro teen- 
agers. These include hi^er school dropout rates resulting in a search 
for full-time work at earlier ages; inadequate education idiile in school; 
hi£^ aspiraticxis leading to a reluctance to accept low-paying, low-status 
jobs; and other, more conplex factors. 

Shifts in the locaticxi and nature of jobs do not favor nonwhite unemployed 
youth. Teenagers frcmi poverty neighborhoods are at a disadvantage when 
coopting for jobs because of lack of skills, educational deficiencies, 
discriminatiai, and transportaticMi obstacles. Out-of-work hi^ school drop- 
outs are having difficulty in locating work as the eccnomy is becoming more 
jspecialized and has little use for the labor of unskilled youth. The age 
for oitry level jobs has been rising steadily. Few jobs are available for 
those under ei^iteen. Firms shy away from hiring workers und«: twenty. 
There is little eaqpectaticxi that teenagers will remain long on their first 
jobs. Out-of -school youth are more prcxie to change jobs or shop around for 
work CGopared to adults. 



Information on employment for Negro youth and teenagers from the other 
minorities has serious defects. The schools maintain placement programs 
in liaison with the public employmait service, but because of distrust of 
the establishment among Negro youths, job placements are insufficient. 
Private employment agencies, long experienced in the intricacies of job 
placement, are usually not interested in youth. Newspaper ads, an inpor- 
tant source of information, tend to look for experienced personnel in 
specific occupations, technically trained personnel, or secretarial and 
clerical help. Most nonwhite work-seekers rely on friends or relatives in 
the hunt for jobs. Such informal methods are not always rewarding. In 
£^etto areas, nei^bors and relatives might be jobless themselves or not 
informed, and potential employment now covers areas remote from the job- 
seekers' home. 

In the central city, entry level jobs are becoming more confined to white 
collar employment, or service-oriented jobs. When Negroes and youth from 
other minority groups do not see members of their race in high level posi- 
tions they are deterred from accepting low paid entry level work. Certain 
types of jobs in the service sector require "waiting on others" which Negro 
youth, particularly the more militant, now find repugnant and beneath them. 
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The hi^ incidence of marginal enroloyment and duraticm of joblessness, 
disproportionately borne by inner-city Negroes and Spanish-speakiiig 
minorities are not conducive to motivating nonwfaite youth for either jobs 
or vocational training programs to upgrade skill levels. Unrest among 
nom^te teenagers will continue until there is more evidence of partici- 
pation by racial minorities in the power structure of urban life. The 
larger numbers of nomdiites in the central city population will certainly 
bring pressure for equal opportunity. Honwhite youth involvement in the 
world of work presupposes a racially integrated urban society. 




STATE AI® LOCAL EMPLOYME2JT 



In all of the nine cities the greatest grovth in enq^loyMnt 1# eiq^eeted 
to be in State and local government. 



Metropolitan 

Areas 



Average Annual Rate 
of Increase (1962-75) 



Atlanta 5*3 
Chicago 4.2 
Cleveland 4.0 
Kansas City 4.0 
Los Angeles 5*1 
New Orleans 3-4 
New York 3*1 
San Francisco 4.7 
Washington, D.C. 6.5 






% 



The need to inprove the economic and social conditions of cities is the 
most significant pressure that is likely to cause future urban occupational 
growth. Federally aided activities, such as the model cities program, and 
manpower develoopment and training programs, are expected to stinulate a 
demand for planning, administrative, and related professicaaal and technical 
specialists. Occupations for which substantial growth was reported to be 
likely in the next 5-10 years are shown below. 4/ 



Accountants 

Administrative assistantjs, professional 
Budget analysts 

Community organization specialists 
Draftsmen 

Engineering aides axid technicians 
Engineers 

ifenagement analysts 
Mathematicians 

Neighborhood service workers 
Planning aides, technician level 
Prcgramers (computer) 



Public health specialists 
Public housing managers 
Public relations workers 
Recreation specialists, professional 
and technician levels 
Statisticians 
Systems analysts 
Transportation planners 
Urban demographers 
Urban planners 
Urban renewal specialists 
Zoning and code investigators 
and inspectors 



Tile rebuilding of slums and the building of parks and recreation facilities, 
will increase the need for planners, urban renewal specialists, zoning and 
housing code administrators, public housing managers, and recreation and 
park administrators. Programs designed to attack social problems such as 
racial tension, juvenile delinquency, and adult crime will require persons 
\rh.o are trained and have e:jq)erience in social work, psychology > guidance. 



^ Gerard C. Smith, "Planning and Administrative Manpower for the Cities," 
Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Spring 1969> P- 17 
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and counseling. City officials are beginning to take advantage of new 
tools of cosrouter technology and management science. The use of these 
new tools is still in an early stage, but their growth and application 
to urban problems in the next decade 8 tre expected to be spectacular. 

There will be a great demand for systems analysts, operations researchers, 
econoenists, planners, management e 3 q>erts, and computer programers, who 
will pla^r a strategic role in the new c<xiiputer technology. 

The many new jobs in government will be for professional, administrative, 
and technical workers (PAT) — ^which represent about one-half of total State 
and local en 5 >loyment. The proportion of FAT in total State and local em- 
ployment section is expected to increase. This does not mean that there 
is not a great deal of unskilled work to be done in public service. The 
1966 Report of the National Commission of Technology, Autosuation and 
Economic Progress listed six different job categories which could produce 
5,300,000 new jobs to be filled in order to bring public services up to 
satisfactory levels. 



However, the entry level jobs of a unskilled nature are rapidly diminishing. 
Municipal government is increasing its use of modem equipment in activities 
that traditionally employed unskilled labor, general maintenance, street 
cleaning, street and road construction and administrative procedures. 

The health service industry, for example, is a rapidly e 3 q>anding field which 
encompasses different kinds of jobs requiring workers with a wide range of 
skills and aptitudes including those with limited educational backgrounds. 
Medicare and Medicaid as well as the wider coverage of the papulation by 
hospital insurance have accelerated the demand for health workers. Manpower 
needs in public health and hospitals are ej^ected to rise by nearly 70 per- 
cent in the next decade. The field of geriatrics will e^qyand as a larger 
number of our population is reaching an older age and will require madical 
assistance. Coopared to other kinds of municipal employment, the health 
occupations offers more opportunities for low skilled employment. But most 
of the jobs are menial and turnover is hi^. Advancing up the skill and 
salary ladder is difficult in health services because of licensing regulations 
and professional training requirements. Workers without specific skill train- 
ing are held back by educational qualifications for promotion. Innovations in 
health technology are making inroads on health manpower. lyiany new types of 
equipment and materials originally designed for use in homes, business pre- 
mises, or institutions are being adopted in patient care facilities. Elec- 
tronic conputers €Uid automated laboratory equipment are being introduced. 
Technological change is likely to reduce the need for tinskilled labor and 
call for a larger number of personnel with specific skills. The changing 
employment structure in health services, like other fields, will affect the 
unskilled adversely, creating further difficulties of absorbing the poorly 
educated and poorly trained into the urban labor force. 



Field 



I'fumber of jobs (millions) 



Medical institutions and health services 

Education instituticms 

Nati(Wi 6 Q. beautification 

Welfare and hcxae care 

Public protection 

Urban renewal and sanitation 



1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

0.7 

0.35 

0.65 



VOCATIONAL 



’Tfil 





The Vocational Hducation Act of I9o3 provides traininj^ in aiajor 
occupational fields in schools at secondary, post-secondai'y, and adult 
levels. *rne Act vas amended in 196B with the objective of improving 
and expanding vocational programs for the physically/- or mentally handi- 
capped and academically and socioeconomically disadvantaged- The 1966 
amendments authorize funds for exemplary programs and projects, consumer 
and homemaking education, cooperative vocational education programs, and 
curriculum development in vocational and technical education in addition 
to the e3q?ansion of on-going programs. 



Organizations outside the school system have taken on educational func- 
tions because of the \rrgent need to train disadvantaged workers and to 
provide alternative educational arrangements for the high school drop-out. 

A host of new programs and approaches has sprung up, including the Job 
Corps, neighborhood Youth Corps, flew Careers, Operation i-feinstream, and 
the Concentrated Employment Program. Experimental programs sponsored by 
private organizations such as Opportunities Industrialization Centers and 
JOBS WOW are finding solutions to the training need of unemployed youth 
and adults. In an intensified program aimed at the urban poor, business 
firms are pledging Job openings and on-the-Job training for thousands of 
hard-core unemployed x^rkers. The National Alliance of Businessmen, i‘n 
an effort known as Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS), is 
persuading employers in large cities to hire and train the hard-core Job- 
less, particularly those who live in ghetto areas. 

But neither the schools nor business organizations can succeed in assisting 
the disadvantaged without providing supportive services. In Job training 
these services often include outreach for recruiting the disadvantaged, 
providing remedial and con^ensatory education and counseling services, eli- 
minating traditional testing and other pre -employment screening-out prac- 
tices, providing special training programs and new kinds of promotional 
ladders, and arranging for "buddies" and "Job coaches" to help trainees 
adjust to the day-to-day requirements of the world of work- Other suppor- 
tive services that may be needed are: ^ 

1. Dental, medical care and eyeglasses 

2. Welfare eigencies 

3. Clothing 

h. Housing information 

5- Day care and/or baby-sitting facilities 

6. Loan funds for work-related emergencies 

7. Psychiatric services, including therapy and case work 

8. immigration help 

9. ‘Pranscript i'nterpretation for foreign students 

10. Citizenship information 

11. Income tax filing and information 



i ) 



5/ Richard Greenfield, "Counseling and Supportive Services in 
vocational Education for the Disadvantaged" a paper prese'nted at the 
National Workshop on Vocational Education for the Disadvantaged on March 
13. 1969 . 
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12. Child adoption procedure 

13 . I-fedicaid, Ifedicai'e and Aid to Dependent Children 
information 

lU. Legal services 

15 . Transportation facilities 

The cost of providing these services to the disadvantaged individual 
is extremely high. For most companies it is prohibitive in terms of 
a long-range continuing activity. A number of enroloyers who have 
had experience with the hard-core unemployed indicate that the cost 
of training one person can range from $2,000 to $5,000 or more. 

Of all supportive services. Job-coaching is believed to have the 
greatest value. The Job-coach concept and practicum were first 
developed on a large scale by the JOBS KOtf project in Chicago. (For 
a description of JOBS NOW, see page 6o)« Essentially, the coach is 
an erapathetic individual who assists hard-core trainees in adjusting 
to the work situation and helps employers understand the problems of 
disadvantaged workers. 

Originally, JOBS NOW conceived the Job-coach as a staff member simi- 
lar in background and age to the participant. His function was to act 
as a sort of "Big Brother" or "Buddy" to the trainee during his first 
weeks of adjustment into the work force. Da this function the coach 
was also perceived as relating to' the trainee o utside the work 
setting — that is, in his home and community environment. The coach 
was not originally perceived to be relating to company personnel on 
conpany premises. But the concept has since changed. 

Because coaches have dealt directly with conpany personnel, business 
and industry has become more aware of the nature of the hard-core 
unemployed problem and more willing to become involved in it. With 
their greater involvement, so has the coach become more and more 
closely related to companies and their personnel and supervisory staffs. 
Now, coaching includes not only the "buddy" function to the participant 
(whether or not he is working), but it also includes continual contact 
with supervisory personnel. The coach functions as the liaison between 
the trainee and the work world, becoming the catalyst affecting trainee 
and company attitudes. 

While vocational educators have cooperated with employers, school 
administrators have been less responsive in permitting employers to 
examine, evaluate, and become involved in the totality of the educa- 
tional system. E^loyers* concern with preparing youth for Jobs in 
offices and plants has been shown through their involvement with student 
work-study programs. Such programs at the high school level have made 
it possible for students to attend school and work on a part-time basis. 



i-Tany employers have now extended these programs, or have initiated 
new ones that are specially desired for disadvantaged youth. Some 
employers are becoming involved in a spontaneous effort of ’'adopting'* 
a particular high school in their community in order to improve the 
total educational program. 6/ 

“The employers arrange for their professional, technical, 
and supervisory staffs to serve as part-time teachers; 
provide in-service training to the school instructors; 
conduct demonstrations of new techniques, products, and 
equipment for the students; and hire the students on a 
part-time basis for work in their offices and plants. 

These "adopt-a-school" employers are interested in mak-i -ng 
the school more relevant to the world of work, in 
improving the educational program of the school, and in 
motivating young people to stay in high school and even go 
on to further education. *^he employer expects, that sooner 
or later, some of these students vrill become his enployees." 

School involvement with industry facilitates the transition from school 
to work. Without work experience youth, particularly the disadvantaged, 
are not likely to possess the attitudes nor skills required in work 
situations. School assignments differ from .job duties. They are typi- 
cally performed alone and competitively in contrast to the cooperative 
relationships intrinsic in the work environment. By requiring work 
experience as part of the educational curriculum, schools are contributing 
to the adjustment which employers expect and demand, as well as supporting 
the career development of their students. 



^ See Samuel M. Burt and Herbert E. Striner, Toward Greater 
Industry and Government Involvement in Manpower Development, The W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 1968, p. 10 . 



REC0I-5MSr®ATI0NS 



l‘/i"fchin th© sstliing of* demographic shifts "between core city and outskirts 
and changes in industrial structure, manpower strategies should "be directed 
towards how the iirhan labor force can be more effectively trained and more 
productively employed. Innovative education and skill programs are 
required for the continuous upgrading of the labor force to meet manpower 
needs for technically trained personnel. Schools are faced with the chal- 
lenge of closing the gap between unskilled manpower, on the one hand, and 
technological advance, on the other. Free or low-cost urban educational 
and training opportunities for hi^ school and college drop-outs should be 
ea^anded. f4any youths, particularly in ghetto areas, have left high school 
without acquiring a diploma, and the pattern is likely to continue. There 
are numbers with varying degrees of educational achievement, who, as they 
mature, desire further education and training. 

Recent years have witnessed the growth of area vocational-technical schools, 
skill centers, junior and community colleges, technical institutes. 
Opportunities Industrisdization Centers, industry and union-operated pro- 
grams, private trade schools, and armed services training programs designed 
to prepare youth and adults for employment in a minimal period of time. 

These manpower programs have accumulated a wealth of knowledge in developing 
new concepts and techniques for training the disadvantaged. Successes and 
failures of these projects should be made known to the schools in order that 
they may benefit from the eDq>erience of others and implement findings in 
their programs and services. Government and industry should make available 
to the schools manpower specialists eatperienced in the education and training 
of the disadvantaged. 

The whole range of supportive services must be incorporated into vocational 
education programs Jicluding transportation to and from prospective jobs. 

The chain of services is rarely seen as a single system. The links tend to 
be the responsibility of different agencies. The cycle of education, train- 
ing and employment should be interrelated with the schools assuming more 
responsibility. Federal funding of vocationjd. education has been unrealistic. 
If the schools are to assume a more active role in training disadvantaged 
youth for employment, funding must be on a much larger scale. 

Better feedback of tomorrow’s jobs to local vocational administrators is 
needed including the number of students to be trained for them. Little in- 
formation on long-run occupational outlook is available at local. State and 
regional levels, -• Federal agencies must find more effective ways of feeding 
advice and technical information into the local school system. In turn, 
vocational planners must tune in with the Department of Labor and other 
agencies for population, labor force projections, and manpower requirements 
for use in curriculum and facilities planning. Vocational educators should 
ask: Which training programs offer the promise of employment and which do 

not? Where can young jobseekers find work? What are the jobs of the future? 
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By 1975 State and local government manpcjwer requirements will rise nearly 
50 percent above the 19o5 level. Most of the urban problems of our cities 
will have to be solved ultimately by municipal governments. Yet young 
people have not been as readily attracted to public service careers as to 
other types of employment. Cities will need all the help they can get, 
particularly a growing supply of trained manpower. Schools should provide 
more work-study experiences in the public sector in order to familiarize 
students with career opportunities. 

The Federal Government must give direction and leadership regarding business 
involvement in school affairs. Such leadership is needed to bring employers 
and other community groups into a meaningful, working partnership with the 
schools. Industry must be involved to a greater degree in the planning and 
curriculum of vocational education programs. Schools in conjunction with 
industry need to explore a broader base of training opportun5.ties rather 
than to prepare students for entry level jobs. The following are examples 
of cooperative arrangements betvreen the schools and industry: 

In Detroit the Chrysler Corporation has adopted Northwestern 
High School. Through this affiliation students are offered 
work experience, job-application guidance, training and assis- 
tance in finding employment including career planning. The 
program has the support of the city’s school administration and 
board of education. 

The Simon Gratz School in Philadelphia has initiated work pro- 
grams in cooperation with medical laboratories, food markets, 
the Philadelphia Wavy Yard, the garment industry and now the 
school is considering being adopted by Boeing-Vertol. During 
the three years of these work-study arrangements, the school 
has changed from having one of the Nation’s highest dropout 
rates into an institution that is inspiring its students to 
continue their education in technical institutes or colleges 
after graduation. (See Saturday Review, May 17, 19^9) 

The Atlanta Board of Education established the Industrial and 
Business Training Services to assist industry and b^isiness with 
their continual problems of upgrading personnel and providing a 
trained supply of new employees. Started in October 19^5 under 
the name of In-Plant Training, the program has grovm at a pheno- 
menal rate. At the end of the 1966-67 school year U 4 different 
companies were participating, 122 classes in 29 different fields 
were taught and a total of 1,931 students were enrolled. The 
school’s coordinators consulted with companies in an effort to 
help them identify training needs. Any organization, private or 
public, that has as many as 15 employees who need training in a 
particular area can get assistance from the coordinators. Classes 
may be held at the conpany or at the school, either during the day 
or in the evening. (See page 33) 
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CleVelana had a distributive education program which permits 
students in their senior year to work part-time in the fields 
of retailing, advertising, wholesaling, display, etc* Being 
a cooperative program the students attend classes in retailing 
in the morning and are available for work in the afternoons, 
fthd evenings and on Saturday. Work assignments include major 
department stores, chain stores, variety stores, independent 
mef chants, supermarkets, and utilit 3 r conpanies. In the Sei*vice 
Statiofl Programs students are working with all the major oil 
companies as well as Firestone and Goodrich. Requests for D. E. 
students from the Cleveland connminity far outnumber the present 
available enrollment. (See page 70) 
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SOURCES AT® EXPLA?tATIO^’S 



DEFINITICgJS 

SM5A is a county or group of contiguous counties which include one 
central city or more or "twin cities" with a combined population of 
at least 50,000, In New England, SMSA's consist of toims and cities 
instead of counties. 

Poverty Are& is based on a poverty index using five socio-econcxnic 
characteristics: (1) percent of families with money incomes under 
$3j000 in 1959j (2) j>ercent of children under l8 not living with 
both parents, (3) percent of persons 25 years and over with less 
than 8 years of school completed, (1^) percent of unskilled males 
(laborers and service workers) in the en^Jloyed civilian labor force, 

(5) percent of housing units dilapidated or lacking scMne or all 
plumbing f€u:ilities. 

Poverty Level has been defined by the Social Security Administration, 

It takes into account family size, cou^position, ftnd farm-nonfarm 
residence with the ceiling in 1959 set at $5,Wf8 for a nonfarm family 
headed by a male with seven or more members having one related child 
under l8 years of age, 

POPULATION 

Current papulation con^onents of change, and projections are taken 
from Population Estimates, Bureeui of the Census, "Projections of 
the Population of Metropolitan Areas: 1975," Series P-25, No, 4l5, 
January 31, 1969 (Series I-B) 

Central City population and projections (total and nonwhite) were 
provided by the National Center of Educational Statistics, U,S, Office 
of Education, In accordance with census procedure Mexican Americans, 
Spanish Americans, Latin Americans, and Puerto Ricans have been ex- 
cluded from the nonwhite population. Projections of population should 
be considered only as general approximations, 

EMPLOYMEfJT 

Employees on nonagricultural payrolls is from Department of Labor, 
"Enployment and Earnings and Monthly Report of the Labor Force," 

June 1968. 

XJNEMPLOYI-IENT 

Department of Labor, "Area Trends in Enployment and Unemployment," 
February I969, 

POPULATION AND EI4PLOYI4ENT PROJECTIONS 

Data are from the National Planning Association, Economic and Demographic 
Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas , Report No, 67-R-l, 



Advisory Conmission on Intergo'/ernsental Relations, Urban and Riiral 
Aamcici^s tor Ritur^ Growth. Washington, D.C., 1968 



Agenda for the Nation . Eclited by Kerinit Gordon, The bookings Institution, 

19^8 

Burt, Saimiel and Herbert Striner, Tot^ards Greater Industry and Governiaent 
Involveiaent in Manpower Development . The W. B. Upjohn Institute 
for Enployment Research, 1968 

De Torres, Juan, Economic Dimensions of ?>a.ior ^fetropolitan Areas , national 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., I968 

Department of Labor, Job Development for the Hard-to-Ens)loy, Washington, D.C., 
June 1968 

Department of Labor, ^tenpotfer Report of the President . V 7 ashington, D.C., 

1969 

Department of Labor, Occupational Employment Patterns for i960 and 197 ^ » 
Washington, D.C., I968 

Department of Labor, Occupational Outlook Qu^terly . Articles on Urban 
f^power, Washington, D.C., Spring I969 

Environment and Policy; The Wext Fifty Years . Comnissioned and edited by 
William R. Ewald Jr. on behalf of the American Institute of Planners* 
Fiftieth Year Consultation, Indiana University Press, I968 

Fennan, Louis A., Disadvantage Youth Problems of Job Placement, Job Creation , 
and Job Development , Office of f'fanpower Policy, Evaluation and Research 
Department of Labor, University of I 4 ichigan, 1967 

Fl€d.m, Paul 0 . "Jobless Trends in Tirenty Large Metropolitan Areas," The 
Monthly Labor Review , May I968 

Ginsberg, Eli and the Conservation of Human Resources Staff, Manpower 
Strategy for the Metropolis . Columbia University, I96B 

Gordon, Jessie, Testing Counseling and Supportive Services for Disadvantaged 
Youth, University of Michigan, n.d. 

Issues in Urban Economics . Edited by Harvey S. Perloff and Lowdon Wingo, 

Jr. The John Hopkins Press for Resources fdr the Future, Inc., 1968 

Lowe, Jeanne R. Cities in a Race with Time . Random House, I987 



( ^ Mickois, Alvin, M^power Perspectives for Urban Redevelopment , llevr York 

University Center for the Study of Unemployed Youth, I967 

Nixcm, R. A. The Labor [-feirket Framework of Job Developinent; Some Problems 

and Prospects . Hew York University Center for the Study of Unemployed 
Youth, 1967 

Sheppard, Harold L., fiature of the Job Problem and the Role of Public 

Service Employmait, The W.E. Upj<*n Institute for Employment Research, 

I95B 

U.S. Office of Educaticai, Vocational Education; the Bridge Betvfeen I>fan and 
His tfork . Washington, D.C., I968 

Urban Planning and Social Policy . Edited by Bernard J. Frieden and Robert 
Morris, Basic Books, Inc., I968 

Wetzel, James R. and Susan S. Holland, "Poverty Areas of our 2 >fejor Cities," 
The Monthly Labor Review, October I966 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Highlights 



Atlanta is a rapidly growing city with a net increase of 23.7 percent in 
population, 196 O- 66 . Atlanta is projected to grow faster them 
other metropolitan areas. Its rapid growth is related to its position 
as a tran^rtation, trade and financial center. Within the metropolitan 
area and Southeast region, Atlanta serves as the nucleus of finance and 
banking, education, trade and comoerce, and culture. 

In its National context Atlanta is a relatively new metropolitan area 
with the greatest growth occurring during the past twenty years. The 
Atlanta area is currently e3q?eriencing an increase of 40,000 additional 
people each year due to natural birth and in-migration. Memy of the 
newcomers are from rural areas. A large portion of these in-migrants 
are poor, uneducated, and imskilled. 

Atlanta, like other American cities, has a sizable nomdiite population 
living in the central city in Poverty Areas at incomes below poverty 
level i 



Poverty Indices 





Metropolitan 


Nusiber of 




Percent in 


Percent Below 


{ ) 


Area 


Families 




Poverty Areas 


Poveriy Level 




In Central Cily 


120,U6k 




47.0 


24.2 




Outside Central City 


135,519 




25.9 


14.6 








Percent in 












Central City 








White Fami lies 


205,963 


38*6 


25.7 


11.9 




Nonwhite Families 


50,020 


81.9 


77.4 


48.4 



Nearly half of Atlanta's central city population is nonwhite. By 1975, 
nomdiites are projected to be 58.3 percent of the total. 

56 percent of persons 25 years and over in Atlanta did not conplete high 
school. 6,000 adults in Atlanta have never been to school^ another 27>000 
never got beyond the fourth grade. 

Of the 6,466 persons idio were desirous of vocational training as reported 
In the total Atlanta Human Resources Survey, 4,46l have less than a high 
school education; 1,340 have grammar school education or less. 



rnv»^ 



The unenployment level for the entire city is quite low, 2.6 p^cent. 
Atlanta Human Resources Survey (conducted by the Georgia Department of 
Labor), however, showed that unenployment in the poverty area is high. In 
addition to unenployment, the major employmeiit problems are low wages and 
underemployment . 
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Atlanta, Cecrgia 
Hi^lights (Continued) 

According to Atlanta’s ^^bdel Cities proposal, the problems of educating 
the next generation present a serious challenge, but the educational nrob- 
lems of the current adult population in the city's poverty areas seem" almost 
irreversible. There were entire blocits of residents having no high school 
diploma. Absolute illiteracy was frequently found and barely nn-rii 7 rj>i reading 
and writing abilities are cossnon. *Fhese deficiencies are conpensated for 
through occupational training in only a minority of cases. Education, then, 
can be seen as a key problem for the adults of this generation as well as 
those of the next. 

In the poverty areas among the young, absenteeism from school runs high. 
Genera ll y , there are three broad reasons: low income, negative or un— 

enthusiastic attitudes toward education, and very i>oor communication between 
the residents and the schools. The effect of low income can be seen on those 
children who were at home 5.n order to ttdce care of the younger brothers and 
sisters while the mother worked. The child in old and worn out clothing who 
said he was ashamed to go to school, the children who had no money for school 
lunches, those who lacked funds for transportation, and the youths who were 
working to supplement family income all indicate the direct influence of 
poverty on educational attainment. 



borne of these children might have been in school dei^ite these problems if 
it were not for the attitudes of parents, the children themselves. And 
apparently even some teachers. Many parents in slum and poverty areas show 
little real awareness of how very important education is today, but some of 
the parents eiqpressed complete ignorance about educational needs and no interest 
in whether the child went to school. This attitude is reflected in their 
children. Many could see little purpose in going to school and e^qaressed their 
belief that the teachers did not want them there, anyway. Perhaps the most 
striking aspect of this situation is the serious absence of coDoiunication and 
understanding between the schools and a sizable portion of the poverty area 
residents. 

Only a minority of parents are actively concerned and involved in the school 
program. Education is seen by the majority as the total responsibility of 
the school and not a shared responsibility. Participation in PTA or parents 
groups is limited in most schools in poverty areas. A wide gulf exists 
between principals, teachers, and parents which needs to be bridged. 

Other educational problems are overcrowded school facilities, the unavailabi- 
lity of school lunches and breakfasts, poor transportation to and from schools. 
The latter affects high school youths, since high schools are not conveniently 
located to much of the area. Handicapped children, too, who must travel to 
schools outside their neighborhood for special education services are in need 
of trani^ortation. At present the schools provide no transportation. 

Atlanta has many ongoing vocational training programs. Courses are offered 
on the secondary, post-secondary, and €idult level. In view of Atlanta's 
expanding population, the urban area may require Federal assistance to insure 
that all have the opportunity for training and employment • 



ATLAIfEA, GEORGIA 



POPUIATION 

July 1966 (estimate for SMSA*) 

Average axmual percent increase, 1960-1969 
Net increase, 1960-1966 

Nuoiber 

Percent — 

Coaipooents of change, I960-I966 

Births — 

Deaths 

Net ndgraticn 

Projections, 19(5 

Population increase, 1965-1975 — 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 



1.258.000 

3.5 

241.000 

23.7 

165.000 
56,000 

132.000 

1.561.000 
345,000 

2.5 



Pojpulation for central city only 

i960 

Estimated I965 

Projected 1970- 

Rrojected 19^— 

Nonffhite for central city only 

i960 

Estimated I965- 

Projected 1970- 

^ojecterl 1975 



487^455 

504,600 

523.000 

542.000 

Percent 
NuBiber of total 

186,820 38.3 

238,900 47.3 

273,500 52.3 

316.000 58.3 



POVERTY INDICES (I96O census) 

1, By central city and surrounding area 



In central city Outside central ci*ty 

Number of families 120,464 135,519 

Percent in Poverty Areas* 47.0 25.9 

Percent beloir poverty level* 24.2 l4.6 

2. By race 

White families Nonwhite families 

Nmnber 205,963 50,020 

Percent in central city 38.6 81.9 

Percent in Poverty Area 25.7 77.4 

Percent beloir poverty level 11.9 ^8a8 

Percent of nom^te occupied 

rental housing substandard 50 

Children in families beloir poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years—— — — — — —————— 44,535 

6 to 17 years — 62,876 



For definitions, see page 20> 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



PersQQS 2^ yecDTs and over— ———————————— ^,328 

Number not ccopleting hi^ school— —————— 303,212 

Percent not coqpleting high school————- 56 

NooMhite 2^ years and oiler— ————————— 113,962 

Number not coopleting hi^ school— —————— 87,020 

Percent not conpletlng high school———— 80 



SMPLOYFfiNT 



Ei 5 »loyees on nonagricultural payrolls by Industrial division, April 1968 



Mining 

Contract construction———————— 

Mumfaeturing-— —————— — 

Transportation and pid>lic utilities--* 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate-- 




Total- 



NoBiber 


Percent 


a thousands) 




3279 


0 


114.2 


21.0 


53.1 


9.8 


143.1 


26.4 


37.9 


7.0 


77.9 


l4.4 


83.6 


15.4 


542.7 





UNEMFLOIOCNT 

UneBploynent in Atlanta SMSA as of November I968 

Nindber l6,600 

Rate 2.6 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 



POFULATiai AND EMPLOIMEafT HIOJECTIONS 
(National Planning Aaioclation) 



Average animal rate of growth (^) 

1950-62 1962-75 



£^p•loy■ent 


2.9 


2.9 


Population 


4.0 


3.0 


Income 


5.7 


5.5 


Per capita income 


1.6 


2.4 



"in 1956 a county with 46,000 persons was added to the area definition, and 
in 1958 another county with 43,000 persons was added. This area is projected 
to grow much faster than the average of all U.S. meturopolitan areas and also 
faster than its major market areas, which include the States of Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina. The rapid growth is 
related to Atlanta's role as a transportation, trade and financial center." 
(National Planning Association, Economic and Demographic Projections for 224 
Metropolitan Areas - Report No. 67-R-l p. 69) 



Projections for 1975 En^lpyrnent 
(in thousands) 



Inliistry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Mnufacturixig 
Transpoirtation, 
coonmication and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Gcvsrsssssat 
Federal 

State and local 

Total civiUan 
employment 
Nonagrleultural 
eiqployiiBnt 



1962 


1975 


3.9 


2.3 


0.8 


0.7 


28.1 


44.6 


90.8 


126.0 


38.4 


44.5 


121.9 


176.3 


74.5 


102.8 


47.4 


73.5 


31.8 


52.2 


63.4 


95.0 


52.1 


85.8 


17.9 


18.7 


34.2 


67.1 


431.3 


627.3 


427.4 


625.0 



Average annual rate 
of change (1962-I975) 



-4.0 

- 1.0 

3.6 

2.6 
1.1 



2.9 
2.5 
3.4 

3.9 

3.2 

3.9 

0.3 

5.3 



2.9 

3.0 



ATLAMTA AND FULTON COUNTY 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 



This report of vccational-technical and adult education outlines some of 
the programs of the Atlanta axul Fulton County Schools during 1966-67* 

The need to prepare students for tomorroir's jobs requires that courr>e 
offerings be continually reviewed and e:q[>anded» The over-all program 
pictured here represents many f€u:ets and kinds of programs ranging from 
hig^ school to post-secondary and adult education offerings throu^out 
the Atlanta area* 

The report represents only a beginning. There is naich remaining to be 
done* More programs, more teachers and more facilities are needed and 
are being secured. Alooog with the expansion, careful planning has in- 
sured that quality instruction in vocational-technical and adult educa- 
tion is being made available to students in the Atlanta and Fulton County 
schools. 

POST-SECONDARY VOCATIcaiAL TRAINING 

Atlanta Area Technical School (Hoke Smith Technical School) is an area 
vocational school which offers full-time day and part-time evening instruc- 
tion in a varie'^ of areas to residents of Atlanta and Fulton County. 

Two types of courses are offered: pr^aratory courses to prepare one for 
entering a trade or business end extension courses to upgrade previously 
acquired skills for persons already eaployed in a job. The preparatory 
courses are generally full-time daytime courses and the extension courses, 
evening courses. The enrollment for 1966-67 was 842 . 

Vocational testing, guidance and counseling are offered to students and 
applicants by three counselors. Job placement service is provided for 
students. 

Students must be sixteen years old or older to be eligible for courses. 

Most courses require a hi^ school education; some require only tenth 
grade education. Students must pass an aptitude test to be eligible for 
trade and technical courses. 

The school offers no basic education or remedial education courses for 
students. Many cannot qualify because of basic education deficiencies. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PR 0 GRA 16 , I966-67 

Trade and Industry 

Carver Vocational School 

Twelve occupational fields with an enrollment of 366 
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O'Keefe School 

One course in occupational drafting with an enrollinent of 32. 

Beginning in September 1968, a day-trade program at the Washington Hi^ 
School will begin with courses in ten different occupational areas in a 
new facilily presontli«- tmder construction. Similar programs will begin 
in other hi£^ schools idien funds for building and equipment become 
available. 

Diversified Cooperative Tra’iniTig 

During 1966-67 there were ei^t hl^ schools in Atlanta and Pulton County 
that participated in the Diversified Cooperative Training Program. The 
total enrollment was 229 students as con^pared with l63 students in 1965-66. 

D.C.T. is a work-study progrcua for students who are pursuing trade and 
industrial occupational objectives. These are the occupations that in- 
volve manufacturing, fabrication, installation, and servicing of manufac- 
tured products. These programs are open to students in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades and will permit them to cooplete ^ requirements of the 
high school curriculum plus two years of occupational e:q>erience with 
eiqployers in the local cconunily. 

One period per day of classroom instruction is devoted to subjects directly 
related to the specific occupation as well as good occupational x^u^formance 
and citizenship. 

The on-the-job eaqperience consists of actual work practice with enployers. 
In this manner, the entire industrial conmimity becomes a training labora- 
tory. It is obvious that the school system cannot di^licate the equipment 
and other facilities required for training in the many highly technical 
occupations that exist today. 

All D.C.T. programs are organized into local chapters of the Vocational 
Indus trial Clubs of America, better known as V.I.C.A. This is a national 
organization sponsoring leadership training in industrial occupations. 

Distributive Education (High School Cooperative Program) 

Distributive Education provides training in distributive, marketing fnd 
management occupations. The program is divided into two parts: classrocm 

instruction and on-the-job training. 

Training and experience are given under a cooperative agreement between 
the enployer and school officials. This agreement insures that the 
training program is conducted in such a way that students will supplement 



their practical training with a program of related instruction. Students 
go to school part of the day and work for pay in local places of business 
as a learning experience the rest of the day under the direction of a 
training sponsor. 

The total enrollment in the 1966-67 pi‘\)gram was 459 with 15 programs and 
15 full-time hi^ school coordinators. New Distributive Education Depart- 
ments were added to Headland Hi^ School (Pulton), Price Hi^ School 
(Atlanta), Sylvan Hills Hi^ School (Atlanta), and Washington High School 
(Atlanta). The Hi^ School Cooperative Program at Roosevelt Hi^ School 
was transferred to Grady Hi^ School. 

Industrial Arts 



Industrial Arts, as a form of general education, is the study of industry 
and technology; its materials, processes and methods of development and 
adaptation to an industrial technological society. 

At present, wiiMn the Atlanta School System, Industrial Arts is pre- 
doBiinantly shop, wood, and drawing oriented and is confined to the hi^ 
school grades. It is hoped that in the future, the student will discover 
a broader understanding of his relationship to communication, transporta- 
tion and the stiidy of manufacturing which will mean including not only 
material oriented laboratories, but also laboratories developed with an 
understanding of research and the study of equipment related to industry 
and the technological society. Also in the plans for the future is the 
inclusion of grades kindergarten through 12. 

The estimated total number of students enrolled in 1966-67 was 7j500 with 
25 hi^ schools participating, which was an increase of one school over 
the previous year. 

Home Economics 



The Vocational Home Economics program in the Atlanta School System is 
divided into three areas. Occupational Home Economics with an enrollment 
of 98; Vocational Home Economics with 976 students enrolled and Regular 
Hig^ School Home Economics. The total enrollment of the entire program 
is approximately 7288 students with 76 instructors. 

Child development laboratories at Hofward, Price and Archer prepare'- stu- 
dents for employment as aides in day care centers, pediatric wards and 
pre-kindergarten programs. Students spend three hours a day in the 
laboratory working with three and four year old children. Diiring the 
second year of the two-part program the students intern as teacher ‘aides 
in day care centers or pre-school programs. While interning the students 
draw a mlnuimun wage for the job assigned. 
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A cooperative child develo[pment program at Carver places students in 
selected day care centers for on-the«j6b training for a tiro year period. 
In all programs home ecanooics teachers especially trained in the area 
of child development supervise the program. 



Occupational Home Economics in the area of food service is offered at 
Archer ^ Roosevelt and Turner. These students spend one hour a day in 
related food service instruction^ three hours in other academic subjects^ 
and three hours on the job inhere they are supervised by the hi^ school 
home economics instructors. 



While these programs prepare for entry level jobs they also open the 
doors for further educational e3q[>eriences. Meuay students go on to post 
hlfi^ and college programs. 

Occupational Home Econopics , 1967-68 

Food Service - Archer, Roosevelt, Tomer (2 teachers) 



Sept. Enrollment 111 

April 1 Enrollment 9^ 

Earnings Sept. -April $fe»370 

Savings (67 Students) $10,2^ 



43 of ^8 seniors can conti^iue enployment after graduation. 

29 of 36 juniors vill continue jobs during summer and next year. 



Child Develoopment - Archer, Carver*, Howard*, Price 



Sept. EnroUm^t 
April 1 Enrollment 
Earnings Sept« -April 
Savings Sept. -April 



68 

61 

$15,217 (39 lab students) 
$1,876 (22 students) 



*Qnly 39 students assigned to wage earning jobs. Others are in laboratory 
assignments. 



All students 'tdio wish enplpyrnent will have it during summer throu^ several 
projects., NYC - Work study and private enployers. 

During 1966-67 a pilot program in occupational home economics placed 
students on jobs utilizing home econamics knowledge and skills. In three 
schools, teeuhers concentrating in the area of child care axid food service 
worked with students for t^o class periods and ^ent the remainder of the 
cime securing jobs for students and working cooperatively with enqoloyers in 
upgrading the job skills of the students. 
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Students worked a minitinn of fifteen hours a week, drew a rriniTnmn wage for 
the type of eoployiaent in which they were engaged, funt at the same time 
coopleted all courses requires for graduation. Child Care workars were 
placed in EQA ChiM Development Centers and were paid traa. funds authorized 
through that agency. Food Service workers were placed in pri\'ate businesses. 

Ip. Septenber 1966, Atlanta opened the first high school child development 
lahoi'atory in the State. Thirty students, ^Jimiors and seniors, spent three 
hours a day working and observing in the laboratory to inwove their under- 
standing of and s k i ll in working with children. Working on a rotating basis, 
students gained conpetency in planning, buying and preparing food for small 
c hil d r en; supervisi^ plsy> plcuming play activities and plaiming 
supervising field, trips. 

During 1967-68 a second, and possibly a third, laboratory will be opened in 
a supplementary classroom (trailer-iype) and will conduct a similar type of 
program. 

Health Occupations 

Health Occupation Education prepares hi^i school students and adults for 
®utry level enplQyment in the health field. Occupational areas of trfidn— 
ing include practical nursing, dental assistant, dental laboratory techni- 
cian and practical nursing extension. Whenever a health occupation pro- 
g}7am is offered, the student has a part of the educational program a 
clinical affiliation with local health agencies (hospitals, medical and 
dental offices). This eaqperience is supervised by the school instructor 
to insure that the experience in the clinical area is educationally oriented. 

In 1966-67 there were 243 students enrolled in 9 Health Occupation Extension 
classes in Practical Nursing. Six of these classes were evening extension 
classes at Hoke Smith Technical School with an enroUnent of 194 students 
and three were day extension classes at Carver Vocational Hi^ School with 
49 students enrolled. 

The full-time preparatory classes held at Hoke Smith Technical School had 
a total enro llment of 86. There were 2 classes of Practical Itosing with 
43 students, 2 classes of Dental Laboratory Technology with 30 students, 
and 1 class of Dental Assisting with 13 students enrolled. 

Vocational Office 

Each year dramatic changes are made in the tasks assigned to office 
eoiployees by Atlanta cooipanies— the rate of change is accelerating. The 
intensive V.O.T. program provides in-depth, up-to-date, quality business 
training to students of the Atlanta Schools. The students idio elect an 
Intensive program will have an opportunity to develop the skills, knowledge, 
attitudes and personal habits currently required of them by Atlanta 
enployers. 



During the school year 1966-67 there were 3L1 Atlanta Vocatioaml Office 
Training (V.O.T. ) Programs. The total enrollment was 283 and the tot€LL 
eaminga for the year were $2^8,200. Two new programs vere added during 
the year at East Atlanta and West Fultoc Schools. The high schools 
that continued with V.O.T. yrogcaas were Bass Brown Fulton 

Hi^, O'Keefe Price Ei^, Roosefvelt High, Southwest Hi^, Therrell 

High and Washington Hi^. 

In addition to these programs. Archer, D^es, Howard and Turner High 
Schools have been approved to initiate V.O.T. programs for 1967-68. 

This will give a total of 15 V.O.T. programs in the Atlanta and Fulton 
County School Systems. 

Industrial and Business Training Services 

The IDidustrial and Business Training Services was estabi 1 died by Ihe 
Atlanta Board of Education to assist industry and business with their 
continual problems of up-grading or retaining their personnel-training 
to coodbat technical obsolescence and provide a continual si^gpply of 
personnel capable of assuming greater refiponsibilities. 

The philosophy of the program is based cm the premise that industry plus 
training equals profit. Profit measured in terms of upngraded and 
up-dated job knowledge and skills for the participating student-^loyee, 
in terns of additional trained manpower and more dollars for industry, 
and in terns of overall eccmonic growth and social stability for our 
growing Atlemta conmmity. 

Started in October 1965> under the name of la-Plant Training, this program 
has grown at a phenomenal rate. At the end of the 1966-87 sch<x>l year, 

44 different coopanies were participating, 122 classes in 29 different 
areas were tau^t and a total of 1,931 students were enrolled, which was an 
increase of 31^ over last year. More than 3,400 student enployecs have 
graduated from the short-term courses during the two-year period. 

This year the number of courses offered incnreased l6^ over 1965-I966. 
Enplcjyees of industry and business were offered courses of instruction in 
trade, technical, business and stpervisory develojpment training. The 
8chcx>l*8 ccKsrdinatcms of Industrial Training consulted with ccmpahies in 
an effort to help them identify their training needs. The ccxirdinatora 
also euBSisted them in developing training courses, securing qu alif ied 
teachers, and administering the class to assure quality resiXLts. 

Any organization, private or public, that has as many as 15 employees who 
need training in a particular area can get assistance from our coordina- 
tors. Classes may be held at the coopany cxr at the school, either du rin g 
the day or in the evening. 
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A series of Supervisory Development Courses are offered at the school 
on a regular basis for coomaxiies vbo do not have enou^ supervisory 
personnel for a cooqpeny course or iiho vish their personnel to gain 
broader visions by being esg^sed to the thinking axid experience of 
supervisors ftom other conpcmies azid endeavors. 

There is no cost to ccnpanies for the services of the coordinators or 
the instructors. There is a modest registration fee charged to the 
students to pay for the instructional sillies and incidentals. These 
charges are determined hy the length of the course. The only additional 
cost would be for any required textbooks and personal items. 

ihe department's coordinators are men wilh many years of industrial 
training experience, coupled with professional training in how to organize 
and administer an effective business or industrial-ori^ited training 
program. 



TALLY OF COMPAMIES, CLASSES AMD STODENTS 
PARTICIPATING IN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING SERVICES 

Trade 



Cooqpanies - 17 



CoBipanies - 1 



Ccxqpanies - 3 



Classes - 
Technical 
Classes - 3 
Business Education 
Classes - 11 



Students - 731 



Students - 23 



Students - l68 



Supervisory Develojpment Tr^iTi-ing 

CoB 5 panies - 31 Classes - 50 Students - 1009 

TOTAL C OMPAN IES; 52 

TOTAL DIFEHREMT COMPANIES: 44 

TOTAL DIFEEEIENT AREAS OP TEULEKING: 29 

TOTAL CLASSES: 122 

TOTAL SOBDENTS: 1931 
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ADULT VOCATI(»tAL PROGRAMS 



Adult Distributive Education 



The adult program is divided into fbur areas: 

!• O'Keefe Evening School Program with satellites at Fairbum 
school and Dykes Ei^ School. Total EnrollHsent 4,979. 

H. Company Training Programs at Western Electric, two classes with 
a total enrollment of 60; Delta Airlines, Ihc., two classes with a 
total enrollment of 62; Southern Railway, fcqr classes with a total 
enr ollm e nt of 26; Gr^diound Bui Lines, 3 classes with a total enroll- 
ment of 39 and Brtnm Transportation Corp., 1 class with a total 
enrollment of 30 students. 

m. CcmDimity Service Programs 

SRA-Land use Clinic - April 19 - total enroUm^t 220. 

EQA & SBA - Price Neighborhood Center, 3 classes, 59 enrolled; 

East CentritL Nel^Jibarhood Center, 1 class, 15 enrolled. 

Federal Executive Board - Paman Relations Services - jointly for 
the second year with the Industrial and Business Training Services 
at the Georgia Tech Coliseum, 1,982 registered. 

IV. Food Services teaching a total of 219 courses with an. enrolliiient 
for the year of l,6o4. 

Daring I966-67 an Advisory Conmittee for Transportation was orgi^ized 
with menibers representing twelve major local, state and national associa- 
tions. The comnittee assisted in setting 10 courses which were offered 
in the transportation program. The goal for I967-1968 is to have 25 

classes. 

I n Jh ly, 1966, the Atlanta Retail Merchants' Association, Education 
CoBuittee, showed interest in starting a Retail Institute. The plans are 
to offer trcBL 25 to 100 different courses in Hetidling. 

An overall g^ieral advisory committee and a craft advisory committee for 
each program will participate in conducting the overall program. 

The A d ult Distributive Education program had a total of 68 instructors idio 
are proficient in the subject area in whi<di teach. In-Service-Training 
was conducted in three Teacher-Trainer Workshops for O'KedTe Evening School 
Instructors by H.R. Cheidiire, D.E. Teacher-Trainer tram, the Universi'ly of 
Georgia. 




This WAS an increase of approximatelr 1 ,U 70 or 29 ^ over l^p-1966. The 
miniber of course offerings increased from I9 in 1^5 to 90 or in I967. 

The following courses were offered for the first time in 1966-I967: 



Projected for 1967-1908 will he an increase in all programs offered plus 
three new programs involving 6O-IOO additional courses to round out a 
complete Marketing and Distribution Program. 

ilome Bconomics 

‘rhe Atlanta Adult Hoisie Economics Program serves the women in the Metro- 
politan area as well as outlying communities. The primary purpose is to 
help homemakers with inproving their use of time, money and energy in 
handling the many and varied jobs connected with managing a home. In addi- 
tion to this function of the program there have been several classes developed 
to prepare women for a part-time or full-time job in or away from their homes. 

During 1966-67 there was a slight decrease in the total number of classes 
and students, but with the opening of the Adult Home Economics Center in I967 
there should be a sizeable increase because of the central location at 
Clark Howell School and inproved transportation services and parking facilities. 

During the year there was a total of 319 classes with 4,995 students enrolled. 
These classes included Cake Decorating, Clothing Construction, Creative 
Ceramcs, Crewel Embroidery, De*coupage, Draperies and Laupshade Construction, 
Fashion and Personality in Dress, Flower Arrangements, Foods, Gift PZrapping, 
Jiammered Copper, Home Decoration, Millinery, Re-upholstering, Slip-covering 
and Rug Hooking. Wage earning classes included Commercial Cake Decorating, 
Catering, Commercially-Decorated Easter Eggs, Custom Dressmaking and 
Alterations and Food Service Management. The wage earning classes prepare 



Advertising Copywriting 
Commercial Lettering •'c Design 
Hotel-Motel Accounting 
?Iotel-fSotel Lasff 
Property Casualty Insurance 
Insurance for Realtors 
Business Economics 
Sales J 5 anagement 
Labor Standards Cc Wage -Hour Laws 



Business Statistics 
Financial Management 
Real Estate Selling (Salesmanship) 
R. E. Management II 
Air Freight & Tariffs II 
Freight Rates Tariffs II 
ICC Laws, Rules, 2 : Regulations 
Rail Freight Sz TOFC 
Transportation 8 c Traffic Manage- 
ment 

r»^keting Management 
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the vonen for gai nf ul eiq>loymeut in or away from their homes* There 
were 7 of these classes with an enrolLnent of 102 students. These 
figures w^e included in the total nuniber of classes and total enroll- 
ment for 1966-67. 

CoBBunity classes were conducted in 16 different locations in the Atlanta 
area. The total number of comaunity classes was 157 with an enrojJjiient 
of 2422. This was an increase of 57 classes and 866 students over 

1965-66. 

Child Day Care 

During the 1966-67 school year 37 sections were tau^t in the area of 
child care, an increase of 85^ over 1965-66, with a total enroUmant of 
676 students, an increase of 4^. Slightly over half of the enroUees in 
some areas were men, often the male partner where a hushand wife 
ouned a day care center. 

The curriculum was also hroadened to meet the needs of various child care 
workers* For persons working with 3, 4, and 5 year oMs a series of 
three units in the program was provided. Basic I covered the major areas 
involved in day care, including the principles of eh-nd development. It 
was designed to be followed by other courses. Basic II and Basic III 
were 30 hour courses designed to assist the child care worker in enhancing 
her role as a teacher. 

A course entitled "The Child Under Three" was taught by a team, a nMid 
development j^ecialist and a pediatric nurse* 

Other courses offered were as follows: "The School Age Child in Day Care '* 

"Specicd. Problems for the Child in Day Care/ and a course in homemade ^ 
equipment ihich was extremely beneficial. 

In cooperation with Price Neighborhood Center of E.O.A. a course entitled 
"c*aring for Children in Your House** was offered. This course was attended 
by persons tAio were keeping or planning to care for children other than 
their own as a family day care service. 

Erteasion Courses at Hoke Smith TecTm-fcal School 

}feny extension type courses were conducted at Hoke Smith Technical School 
in the evening during 1966-1967. These were offered in the areas of 
Trade and Industry, with total enrollment of 1,599, Business Education, 
enr oll m ent of 1,457, and Health Occupations and Apprenticeship. Extension 
classes are initiated when the demand is Indicated by either Industry or 
those seeking refres h e r or up-grading type trcdning* A s o n of T 

& I classes tau^t and enrollment in 1966-1^7 is made to 1965-1966. 
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Courses 



Ifuniber of 
Classes 



Enrollment 



1965-66 



CcBMsrcial Baking T&I 2 

Coonsrclal Art T&I 2 

Pressawnshjp T&I 2 

Lltho Caoera T&I 2 

Bloeprint Reading T&I 2 

Radio and TV T&I 
Data Processing Tech 
Conputer Prograianing Tech 4 
Electronics Tech l 

FCC Licensing T&I 
Drafting T&I 

Hi^way Tedinology Tech 3 

Automotive T&I 4 

MMddne Shop T&I 
Air Conditioning & Ref. 

T&I 3 

Cosnetology T&I 

Welding T&I 4 
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1966-67 


1965-66 


1966-67 


4 


29 


58 


3 


25 


60 


3 


50 


54 


4 


18 


57 


5 


68 


95 


10 


- 


152 


5 


- 


154 


6 


76 


137 


6 


15 


115 


3 


- 


44 


3 


- 


80 


5 


65 


92 


5 


71 


100 


4 


- 


71 


4 


53 


109 


3 


- 


73 




72 


148 


82 


542 


1599 



In the Business Education Department the total enrollment vas 1,457 
students. Details are on the foUowixig chaxt;. 

Courses Number of Enrollment 

Classes 



Typing 27 
Shorthand I 12 
Card Punch 10 
Accounting 3 
Office Practice 2 
Bisiness Letter Writing 1 
Office Machines 3 
Office Procedures 3 
Business Math I 1 






619 

257 

192 

95 

88 

26 

99 

64 

17 

5557 
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MANPOWER DEVELOPMSIfT AND TRAINING 






The Atlanta Public Schools tbrcu^ the Vocational-Technical Division 
had in operation three centers of training during the school year 
1966-67 with a total enrollment of 669 students. Training was offered 
in 23 different occiqpatioaal areas. The programs were designed to fill 
the vocational needs of nnen^loyed ftavi tmdereziiployed youth and adults. 

Due to entrance requirements set by Federal administrative policies, 
many students who would have been in institutional training were placed 
in on-the-job industrial settings; therefore, the total enrollment was 
reduced hy 133. 

The Itanpower Tr aining Center at 52 Fairlie Street had an enrollment of 
310 students in 8 different programs. The Business Education Department 
used a new system of grouping students which was extremely successful. 

All Business Education students were enrolled in a general program for 
four weeks. At the sod of the four week period, tests were given and 
the students were separated according to interest and abiliiy into 
Stenography, Typing and Bookkeeping sections. Each groiq> was given con- 
eentxated training in the specific area. This year MDTA, in connection 
with the Urban league, offered a clerical refresher course. The course 
was designed to provide Instruction in modem office techniques to indi- 
viduals who had at some earlier date taken courses in business. Qhree 
classes were conducted in Food Service, two classes in Food Prerparation 
and two classes in Licensed Practical Nursing. 

A total of 230 students were enrolled at the 531 Glenn Street Manpower 
Training Center. The trai nin g areas were Bricklaying, 4 sections with 
53 trainees; Machine Tool, 2 sections with 54 trainees; Tool and Die, 

2 sections with 37 trainees; Radio & TV, 1 section with 21 trainees ajid 
Welding, 3 sections with 65 trainees. 

For the first time Atlanta had a NYC-MOTA Pilot Project at Clark Howell 
School. There were ei^t such projects in the United States. The pur- 
pose of the NYC-MDTA pilot project was to provide youth with necessary 
pre-vocatlonal background and basic education skills needed to enter into 
specific occupational training or to be placed in related soployment in 
a trainee type position* The trainees were hi^ school dropouts between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. The length of the project was 26 
weeks and a total of 129 trainees were enrolled; of this enroUmant 74 
were f e m a le and 46 male. Each trainee received two hours of pre-vocational 
training and two hours of basic education per day. The program included 
126 hours of CooDiinication Skills, 126 hours of Arithmetic S kil l, and 252 
hours of Pre-vocational Instruction. The Pre-vocational Instruction for 
the females included food service, clerical occupations, health occipatlons, 
industrial sewing and alteration, institutional houseke^ing and duplicating. 
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The Pre-vocational Ihs'fcruc'tion focr "the males included construction 
trades, woodworking, metalworking, power mechanics, electronics and 
bricklaying. Seme of the activities of the trainees included field 
trips, an Open House for State officials and the public and a luncheon 
for officials from Interested and cooperating agencies, organizations 
and businesses atte n d in g. The pre-vocational food service laboratory 
provided trainee lunches for forty cents. This not only helped to 
meet the need of the trainee but provided practical experience for the 
trainee as well as an outlet for the food prepared. 

APHfflNTICESHIP TRAINUiG 

The Atlanta Public Schools cooperate with the joint apprenticeship 
training conoiittees of the various crafts in providing related tr6dning 
tsir apprentices. Throu^ apprenticeship training an employee and em- 
ployer join together for an educational, relationship. Its objective is 
to help insure a continuing supply of skilled craftsmen needed to farther 
the technical, social and economic standards of our society. The program 
consists of specific training on the job and related instruction in the 
classroonu 

In the future, the need for skilled craftsmen will lead to an expansion 
of the apprentice training program. The rate with which apprentices are 
trained will directly affect the growth of our industrial society. During 
the 1966-67 school year there were 39 classes with an enrollment of 678 
students. The apprenticeship program is listed below by craft, number of 



classes conducted and the nusiber of students participating. 

Courses Conducted 

Craft Classes Hyn-rnllment 


Electricians 


9 


132 


Carpenters 


3 


40 


Brick Masons 


2 


4o 


Sheet Metal Workers 


6 


118 


Iron Workers 


2 


90 


Elevator Construction 


1 


34 


Plumbers 


10 


144 


Painters 


4 


80 


Lathers 


2 


40 
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ATLANTA 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAhB 
Fiscal Year 196? 



Nurse, Practical 

Manpower Training Center 
Nurse, Practical 
Manpower Training Center 
Clerk, General 
Mmpower Training Center 
Clerk, General Office 
Mmpower Training Center 
Radio and Television Servicemen 
Manpower Training Center 
Welding 

Manpower Training Center 
Nurse, General Duty 
Georgia State College School 
Production Machine Operator 
Atlanta M^power Training Center 
MDTA Pilot Program 
Pre-Occupational Training Center 
Nurse, Practical 

Georgia State College 
Nurse, Practical 
Hall County Hospital 
Nurse, General Duty 
St. Joseph's Imfinnary 
Nurse, General Duty 
Athens Area Voc. Tech. School 

On-The~Job-Training 

Bricklaying 

Manpower Training Center 
Multiple Occupations 
Manpower Training Center 
Food Service Worker 
Manpower Training Center 
Food Preparation Worker 
Manpower Training Center 
Tool and Die Maker 

Manpower Training Center 
Clerk, General • 

Manpower Training Center 



20 Trainees 
20 Trainees 
48 Trainees 
48 Trainees 
20 Trainees 
4o Trainees 
20 Trainees 
88 Trainees 
80 Trainees 
20 Trainees 
20 Trainees 
20 Trainees 
20 Trainees 



80 Trainees 
300 Trainees 



4o Trainees 
100 Trainees 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Concentrated Enployment Programs 
Fiscal Year 196 ? 



Funding 

Manpower, Development $2,176,671 

and Training 

Neic^borhood Youth 329>500 

Coorps . 

New Careers 628,890 

Special Impact 9 $ 1,100 

Total $4,086,161 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Highlights 



Chicago's populaticDn is groiriiig slowly. Its white population is de- 
creasing; its nonwhite population is growing and is projected to he 
37*8 percent of the total in the central city by 1975* 

An iB5>ortant feature of population growth patterns in Chicago has been 
ths enlarging urban non-\diite population, 97 < of which are Negroes. In- 
migration of this group from the rural South has slowed as the number of 
unskilled and semi-skilled Jobs has decreased. The non-white population, 
irtiich is presently about 1 , 000 , 000 , is concentrated within Chicago, with 
lil’^.'.e outward movement to the suburbs. Despite the decline in in- 
migration, The Cangprehensive Plan of Chicago projects I98O non-white 
population at 1 , 540 , 000 , mainly a result of native births. 

Like other American cities, Chicago has a number of famiilies in Poverty 
Areas at incomes below poverty level. 



Poveriy Indices 



Metropolitan 


Niueber of 




Percent in 


Percent Below 


Area 


Families 




Poverty Areas 


Poverty Level 


Ih Central City 


909 , 2 * 




26.5 


12.0 


Outside Central City 


673,339 


Percent in 
Central City 


1.9 

# 


5.3 


White Families 


1 , 382 ,U 52 


52.4 


7.4 


6.2 


Nonwhite Families 


200,091 


92.3 


75.7 


29.3 



Approximately one -third of the metropolitan work force is employed in 
manufacturing industries. The Chicago-Northwestern Indiana region has 
more than l 4,000 factories that employ about 1 , 000,000 persons. Iron and 
steel production is the most important manufacturing component, with food 
products, machinery, fabricated metal products, chemicals, transportation 
equipment and petroleum products also being major contributors to the area's 
manufacturing output. 

Economic projections as outlined in the Comprehensive Plan of Chicago 
indicate that manufacturing will continue to predemiinate the economic 
scene, but at somewhat lower levels than at present. Public policy seeks 
to stimulate growth in services (now 17. 1^ of the work force) because 
this area is relatively unaffected by technological change and therefore 
serves to provide an element of economic stability. 
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Chicago, Illinoia 

(contiimed) 

Lack of opportunity ia a central feature of problems relating to jobs 
and income. In the years tram. 1955 to I963, the Mid-Chicago Economic 
Develcpnent Area (Chicago *8 inner core) lost more than 70,000 jobs and 
U50 ciMta p a ni es. Marketing changes, transportation developments, tech- 
nological. innovations, and the need for horizontal es^oansion 6u^tei to- 
gether to remove a large proportion of job-providing industries from 
the city. Of jobs that have remained, an increasing nuniber have hi^er 
requirements for education, training, and work ejqperience of prospective 
employees. 



In addition to the out-migration of job opportunities, employment oppor- 
tunity in general has been farther constricted by inflated requirem^ts 
for education and esqperience (the criterion of a high. school diploma 
lAere this is not directly related to required job skill levels but 
serves primarily to assure certain social qualifications). 

The employment problems of many of Chicago's Inner city people do not end 
with the loss of companies frcm nearby areas. The Chicago survey in- 
dicates that only about forty percent of the unemployed are interested in 
job training. Cki the ifhole, of those ifho begin training, only 60 percent 
cooplete their courses. And of those idio complete training, only 70 per- 
cent are successfully placed in jobs. 

Fear of discrimination in employment situations, eructations of failure 
in employment, inabilities to cope with non-technical job requirements, 
long separations from jobs and work, encumbering social and family prob- 
lems, economic inability to obtain jobs (related to distances and ability 
to coamw.te), financial ability to dress appropriately, and concentrations 
of large numbers of people in the conmunity "who are unenployed or publicly 
dependent, all continue to reduce or distort the motivation and capabilily 
of many of these residents. 

To meet Chicago's growing manpower needs, there is a variety of job 
training programs idiich include Manpower Development and Training, Concen- 
trated Eaployment and JOBS NOW in addition to regular vocational educaticm 
programs. 



But the education and manpower programs in the inner city are not without 
program and policy gaps. These gaps are disclosed in a lack -.t coordina- 
tion existing between (l) recruitment, (2) training, and (3) placement. 

3n order to raise the level of employment, a unity and coordination of 
outreach, counseling, training, supportive services, and placement are 
necessary. The use of either a single counselor idio remains '*with” the 
trainee throughout various phases of manpower training and personalized 
Involvement through a follow-up phase, or coordination of the various ele- 
m^ts of training into single programs are two approaches which may succeed 
in eliminating gaps idiich exist in curr^t prograxoning. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



POPULATIOT 



Jiily 1966 (estimate for SM5A*) 6,732,000 

Average axmoal percent increase, 1960 -I 965 1.4 

Net Increase, 1960-1966 

Number — — — — — — — . — 000 

Percent 8.2 

Coopooente of change, 1960 -I 966 

Births — — — — . — . — , — — _ 9 II 9 000 

Deaths 398,000 

Net migratioa -2,000 

Projections, 1975 7^574,000 

Popoiation increase, 1965-1975 885,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 1.3 

Papulation for central city oniy 

i960 3,550,4o4 

Estlnated 1965 3,575,000 

Projected 1970- 3,600,000 

Projected 1975— 3,687,000 

Percent 

Nomihite for central city only Number of total 

i 960 837,656 23.5 

Estimated I 965 1,005,000 28 .I 

Projected 1970 1,173,000 32.5 

Projected 1975 1,357,000 36.8 



POVERTY INDICES (1960 census) 

1 . By central city and surrounding area 



In central city Outside central city 

Number of families 909,204 673,339 

Percent In Poverty Areas^ 26.5 1.9 

Percent belcir poverty level* 12.0 5.3 

2. By race 

White families Nonnhite families 

Number 1,382,452 200,091 

Percent in central city 52.4 92.3 

Percent In Poverty Area 7.4 75,7 

Percent below poverty level 6.2 29.3 

Percent of nonwhite occupied 

rental housing substandard— — 33 

Children in families b^cnr poverty 
level (central city axid outside area) 

under 6 yeers 132,240 

6 to 17 years — 181,670 
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For definitions, see page 20. 



CHICAGO, ILLH^OIS 



DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



Persons 25 years azid over— 

Bini>er not conpleting hl^ school—— 
Percent not cocpleting high school-— 
NooHhite 25 years and older— ——— 
Htnd>er not eoBqpleting hl^ s<diool— 
Percent not coapleting hlf^ school— 



3,607,5x6 

2,090,086 

58 

466,038 

321,104 

70 



ENPLOQENT 



Siqployees on nonagricultural payrolls hy Industrial division^ i^rll 1968 



Mining — — 

Contract constraction—————— 

Itoifactaring-— 

Transportation and public utilities————— 

Ml^lesale and retail trade— — — — — — 

Finance, Insurance, and real estate--——— 



Total' 



]hiBi>ar Percent 



(in thousands) 



5.7 


.2 


109.3 


3.7 


955.8 


32.7 


207.2 


7.1 


655.2 


22.4 


170.1 


5.8 


483.1 


16.5 


339.7 

29^.1 


11.6 



UKEMFLOIMElfT 

the Chicago S 16 A as of November I968 

^ • 

82,000 

2.5 

the Chicago SMSA by age and sex, 1967 annual averages 

Men 20 and over Women 20 and over Both sexes I6-I9 

Estimated number 26,000 35,000 31 , 

Rate 1*6 3*8 12.9 

Unemployment in the central ci 1 y, 1967 annual aver^es 

Total Nonwhite 

Number 64 , 000 33 , 000 

Rate 4.3 8.2 



Unemployment in 

Nuiiber 

Rate 

Unemployment in 
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CHICAGO, ILLIiJOIS 

Chicago-N.W. Indiana SCA (Standard Consolidated Area) 

POFULATIOr AHD EMFLOlNEffr HIOJECTIONS 
(National Planning Aiaoelation) 

Average annual rate of growth (^) 





1950-62 


1962-75 


Employment 


0.9 


1.5 


Population 


2.0 


1.7 


iDcama 


2.8 


4.0 


Per cm^ita income 


0.8 


2.2 



"In spite of its relatively slow employinent growth since 1957 this consolidated 
area has shown a rapid increase in population. We have slowed down the pro- 
jected population growth to bring it more in balance with the projected 
employment Increase which is expected to ccxitinue at a slower pace than the 
average of all U.S. metropolitan areas, which is characteristic of the very 
large metropolitan areas." (National Planning Association, Economic and 
Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas - Report No. 67-R-l, p. 57) 



Indtustry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
CQUstraetlQn 
NMmftetariiig 
Transportation, 
coBnmieation and 
public utilities 
Trade 



real estate 
Services 
Government 
Federal 

State and local 

Total civilian 
employment 
Nonagrlcultural 
enploymsnt 



Projections for 1975 
(in thousands) 

1962 1975 



20.3 15.9 

6.9 6.6 

143.1 191.6 

976.9 1090.8 



213.2 194.2 

683.5 790.5 

464.8 544.8 



489.0 687.5 

261.6 400.6 

71.3 74.5 

190.3 326.1 



2969.8 3609.0 

2949.5 3593.1 



Esployment 

Average annual rate 
of change (1962-1975) 



-1.9 

-0.3 

2.3 

0.9 



-0.7 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

2.2 

2.7 

3.3 

0.3 

4.2 



1.5 

1.5 



Retail 
Wholesale 
Finance, insurance and 



218.7 

175.4 



245.7 
231.3 



( 
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CKEGAGO 

DEPARTJCMT OF EDOCATKaj 
VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION HIOGRAJB 



FIEU) 

Agriculture 



SEC(MD)ARY 



POST-SECOC©ARY ADULT SPECIAL 

PREPARAT(»Y SUPPLEMEMTARY HEEDS 



Agriculture Production 1 

Agriculture Products 3 

Qmaae&tsl Horticulture l8 

OnuBBental Horticulture 5 

Total 

27 

Distributive Occu j y^fcions 



Advertising Services l6 

Apparel & Accessories l6o 

AutoBotive & Petro. 64 

Auto. & Petro. 

Finance & Credit 10 

Food Distribution 179 

Food Services 6l 

Foreign Trade i 

General Merchandise 638 

General Merchandl:<e 
Hardware Building Matl. 26 
Hone Furnishings 4 

Hotel & Lodging 1 

Insurance 8 

Management General l 

Marketing General 3 

Marketing General 
Mid-Management U 

Retailing Gen. Hec. 55 

Retailing Gen. Nec. 40 

Transportation 2 

Wholesaling Gen. Nec. 1 

Other Inst. Program 1 

Total 1,282 



1 

“T 

3 

3 

298 

4 

6 

192 

19 



1 

127 

‘^5 476 

24 





TJEID SECONDARY POST-BEC(»iDARY ADULT SPECIAL 

PREPARATORY SUPPI£MENTARY NEEDS 



Health Occupations 

Dental Assistant 1 

Dental Lab. Technician 7 

Medical Lab. Assist* 2 

Practical Nurse l42 359 IQ3 

Practical Nurse 

Nurses Aide 91 

Hosp. Food Serv* Sup* 3 

Surgical Technician 

Oecup* Therapy Assist* 1 

Total 207 359 1^ 

Hone Economics 



1 



16 

U 

2 



31 



Conpr^ensive Hone- 1»107 

THUk-fwg 

Child Development 67 

Clothing & Textile 2,355 

Fanily Relations 278 

Foods & Nutrition 2,3^ 

Hone Management I9289 

Hoaae Management 
Care & Child Guidance 17 

Clothing Mig* Prod. 2 

Food Mag* Prod* & Se. 37 

Ihstlt. & Hone Itig* 13 

7>9i 

Office 

Account & CoB^nit* 

Account & Cooput. 

Account •& Cooput. 

Bus. Data Processing 
Bus. Data Processing 
Bus. Data Processing 
Filing Qffic<‘ Machine 
Filing Office Machine 
Filing Office Machine 
Inform. Comiim. 

Inform. Conm. 

Materials Support 



39 

66 

38 

402 

225 

1264 

9 

19 




613 

294 

816 

49 



972 



11 



9® 



221 

99 

36 



1 

27 

_2 

30 



4 

102 

59 
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FIELD 



Materif^s Support 
Personnel Training 
Steno* & Secretarial 
Steno* & Secretarial 
Steno* & Secretarial 
Super. & Admin. Msg. 
Typing & Related 
Typing & Related 
T^ing & Related 
MLscell. Office 
Mscell. Office 
Total 

Technical 



Electronics Tech. 
Chemical Tech. 

Total 

Trades & Industry 

Air-Condit-Cooling 
Air-Condlt-Heating 
Alr-Condit-Other 
Air-Coodlt-Other 
Appliance Repair 
Auto-Motlve-6^ . 
Auto-Body & Fender 
Auto-Body & Fender 
Auto-Body & Fender 
Auto-Mschanics 
Auto-Mechanics 
Auto-Specialization 
Auto-Other 
Aviation-Craft. Mit. 
Aviation-Craft. Mht. 
Aviation Craft. Jfat. 
Blueprint Reading 
Bus. Machine Maint. 
Canmiercial Art Occup. 
Coinnercial Art Occup. 
Conmercial Photo. 
Constr. & Maint.-Gen. 
Constr. & Malnt. Gen. 
Carpentry 
Carpentry 
Carpentry 



SECONDARY 


POST-SECONDARY ADULT 




SPECIAL 




PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTARY 


NEEDS 




49 






3 








93 








1,346 


1,001 


271 


221 


140 


25 


337 


1 


539 


l,44l 


28 




28 


565 


13 










4,211 


4,305 


1,557 


~4oo 



1 

1 



15 

15 



1 

1 

3 

7 

98 

22 

4o6 

3 

143 



8 

4 

93 

1 



1 



43 

67 



1 



38 


36 


12 


213 




27 






3 


18 




12 



15 

10 

53 



30 

354 
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FIELD 


SEC(»©ARY 


POST-SECONDARY ADULT 




SPECIAL 






PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTARY 


NEEDS 


Electricity 


1 








Electricity 






39 




Electricity 






14 




Heavy Equip-Const. 






93 




Masccry 


53 


28 






Masonry 






30 




Muonry 






120 




Pcdnting & Decor, 


Ul 


49 






Painting & Decor. 






61 




Painting & Decor, 






216 




Pluoibing & Pipe Fit. 


4 








Plumbing & Pipe Fit. 


28 


38 




7 


Pluaibing & Pipe Fit. 






216 




Plumbing & Pipe Fit. 






420 




Other Const. & Mtn. 


4 








Other Const. & Mtn. 






92 




Other Const. & Mtn. 






224 




Other Const. & Mtn. 






4 




Custodial Services 


2 






25 


Drafting Occup. 


13 








Drafting Occup. 


271 


44 




23 


Drafting Occup. 






12 




Indust. Electrician 


1 








Indust. Electrician 


138 


18 




99 


l^idust. Electrician 






91 




Indust. Electrician 






3 




Electric-Motor Rep, 


2 








Electric-Motor Rep, 


4 o 








Electric-Motor Rep. 






59 




Electric-Other Occ. 






16 




Electric-Other Occ. 






732 




Electric-Other Occ, 






88 




Electron-Occup, Gen, 


166 








Electronlc-Conmunl . 


3 








Electronic-Coomunl . 


60 


32 






Electronic-Coamuil . 






25 




Electronic-mdust . 


6 








Electronic-mdust , 




123 




13 


Electronlc-Indust . 






6 




Electronic-Radio TV 


12 








Electronic-Radio TV 


47 


73 






Electronic-Radio TV 






90 




Electronic-Radio TV 






16 




Electronic-Radio TV 






1 






I o 

ERIC 
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FIEU) 



SECONDARY POST-SECONDARY ADULT SPECIAL 

PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTARY NEEDS 



Electronic-Other 3 

Electronic-Other 
Fabric Maint.-Gen. 
Fabric-Drycleanlng 4 

Fabric-Laundering 
General Contin. 

Graphic Arts Occup* 60 

Graphic Arts Occup. 483 

Gri^hic Arts Occup. 

Graphic Arts Occup. 

Instruments Mednt. 7 

Instruments Maint. 

Maritime Occup. 

Metal Wkg. Occ.-Gen. 3 

Metal Wkg. -Foundry 1 

.Metal Wkg. -Foundry l8 

Metal Wkg. -Foundry 



Metal Wkg. -Mach. Shop 4? 
Metal Wkg. -Mach. Shop 349 
Metal Wkg.-ifoch. Shop 
Metal Wkg. -Mach. Shop 
Metal Wkg. -Mach. Shop 
Metal Wkg. -Mach. Oper. 24 
Metal Wkg. -Sheet ^Setal 4 
Metal Wkg.-Sheet Metal 23 
Metal Wkg.-Sheet Metal 
Metal Wkg.-Sheet Metal 
Metal Wkg.-Sheet Metal 
Metal Wkg.-CoGp. Trad. 2 
Metal Wkg. -Welding l4 

Metal Wkg.-Welding 178 

Metal Wkg.-Welding 
Metal Wkg.-Welding 
Metal Wkg. -Welding 
Metal Wkg. -Other Occ. 5 

Metal Wkg-Other Occ. 23 

Metal Wkg. -Other Occ. 
Metal Wkg. -Other Occ. 
Metal Wkg. -Other Occ. 



Cosmetology 5 
Cosmetology 195 
Plastics Occup. 5 
Plastics Occup. 52 



Public Service-Gen. 
La»f Enforce Tmg. 
Qnant. Food Occ-Gen. 



15 



5 



26 



1 

6,630 

17 



56 

232 



6 

1 

4l 



79 

2 

51 4 

240 
298 
10 

13 

3 

19 

307 

6 

1 

23 

179 

288 

1 



86 

847 

384 

131 1 






{ 
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FIEU) 


SECONDARY 


POST-SECONDARY ADULT 




SPECIAL 






PREPARATORY SUPPLEMEafEARY NEEDS 


Baker 


1 








Baker 




23 






Cook-Chef 


8 


97 






Cook-Chef 










Meat Cutter 


5 








Meat Cutter 






161 




Waiter-Waitress 


1 






23 


Other Quant.Food Oce. 


5 








Reftrigeration 


2 






1 


Refrigeration 






168 




Refrigeration 






13 




Refrigeration 






20 




Stat. Engin. Oec. 






80 




Other Stat. Engin. 










Oce. 






241 




Other Stat. Engin. 




" 






Occ. 






21 




Textile Prod. & Fab. 








4 


Dressmaking 


56 


176 




97 


Dressmaking 






48 




Tailoring 


42 


72 




Il 4 


Tailoring 






34 




Other Textile Prod. 




80 






Other Textile Prod. 






30 




Shoe Muraf « Repair 








1 


Shoe Menuf . Repair 




6 






Upholstering 








3 


Upholstering 


55 








Wood Wkg.-Mill 










Wk. Cab. 


1 








Wood Wkg.^Mill 










Wk. Cab. 


109 


18 






Other Wood Wkg. 










Occup. 


2 








Other Wood Wkg. 










Occup. 


15 


42 






Other Trade & Ihdust. 










Occup. 








1 


Total 3^490 


l,lf22 




7,305 



Grand Total 

16,709 37>t 5,875 "iTreS 8i^9 



O 
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FIELD 



Junior Colleges in Chicago 



SECONDARY POST-SECCaO)ARY ADULT 

PREPARATCJRY SUPPLEMENTARY 



Agriculture 

Ornamental Hortic. 

Health Occupations 

Histology Tech. 

Home Econoadcs 

Care & Gold. Child 
Care & Guid.Chlld 
Care & 6 \ild. Child 
Food Mag, Prod. & Se. 
Total 

Office 

Bus. Data Processing 
Bus. Data Processing 
i Materials Support 

^ Total 

Technical 

Chemical Tech. 

Electronics Tech. 
Instrument Tech. 
Mechanical Tech. 
Mechanical Tech. 

Total 

Trade & Industry 

Public Service 

Health Occupations 

Nurses Aide 
Nurses Aide 
Hosp. Food Serv. Sup. 
Surgical Tech. 4 

Surgical Tech. 

Total 59 



14 

20 



371 

75 

35 



521 


i04 


787 


' 355 


22 




809 


355 


38 




539 




52 




144 


311 




311 




612 



203 

6 l 

8 

T- “255“ 




SPECIAL 

NEEDS 
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SECCWDARY POST-SECOiDARY ADULT 

PREPARATORY SUPPI£»eNTARY 



Home EconoBlcs 

Conpr. Hamemaking l68 



Office 



Filing & Office M&ch. 2 
Fillip & Office Mech. 

Trade & Iikhistry 

Graphic Arts Occup« 
Ihatnimeitts MKint. 

Total 



17 




SPECIAL 

HEEKS 



CHICAGO 

MANPOWER DEVELOFICNT AND TRAINIIiG PROGRAMS 
Fiscal Year 196 ? 





Basic Literacy 

State Board of Voc. Ed. & Rehab. 

Nurse, Practical 
Doolittle School 
Machinist Tool & Die Ifekers 
Westin^ouse Area Voc. School 
Multiple Occupations 

Chicago Board of Educatiim 
Welder, Coit>inatian (Chicago Heights) 

BIoobi Toimship Hl^ School 
Welder, Coid>inatian ' 

Aoerican Inst, of Engineering & Tech. 
Production Machine Operator 
Graer Technical Institute 
SaleqpeKTSon, General 

Chicago Board of Ed. Transportation Bldg. 
Machine Setup Operator 
Allied Institute - of Technology 
Autosibbile Mechanic 

Greer Technical Institute, Inc. 

Clerk Typist 

Chicago Bd. of Ed. Transportation Bldg. 
Stenographer 

Chicago Bd. of Ed. Transportation Bldg. 
Psychiatric Aide 

Chicago State Hospital 
Calculating Machine Operator 
CoBptooeter School 
Draftsman, Mechanical 

Allied Institute of Technology 
Automobile Body Repairman 
Washbume Trade School 
Patrolman 

Transportation Building 
Automobile Service Staticm Attendant 
Chassis Assmobler 
Washburn Trade School 
Welder, Canbination 
Washbume Trade School 
Electronic Technician 

Midway Technical Institute, Inc. 
Clerk-Typist 

Sears Roebuck YMCA CcmBunity Center 
Machine Set Up Operator 
Allied School of 14 ech. Trades, Inc. 
Machine Set Up Operator 
Washburne Trade School 



550 Trainees 

300 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

250 Trainees 

18 Trainees 

30 Trainees 

30 Trainees 

100 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

90 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

30 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

120 , Trainees 

l 40 Trainees 
60 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

20 Trainees 

70 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

90 Trainees 
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Chicago MPT Prograias (Continued) 




Miltiple Occupations 

BIoosi Towu^p Hi^ School 
Production Machine Operator 
Bloon Township School 

Welder 5 C(»A>ination 

Blooa Townjdiip High School 
AutoMohile Service Mechanic 
Bloosi Towndiip School 

Basic Education 

Bloon Township Sdiiool 

Key Punch Ojperators 
CoBQfuter Schools^ Inc. 
Hospital Ward Clerk 





17 Trainees 




17 Trainees 




17 Trainees 


(Chicago Heic^ts) 


17 Trainees 


(Chicago Helots) 


60 Trainees 




30 Trainees 



Mtfion Business College ^ Inc. 



On~The» J ob -Training 



Multiple Occupations 
Midway Technical Institute, Inc. 
Marion Business College, Bic. 
Autoskobile Mechanic 

Import Motors of Chicago 
Coupled Basic Literacy 
Central YMCA Hl^ School 



^60 Trainees 

l44 Trainees 
440 Trainees 

350 Trainees 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CcHicentrated Enployment Programs 
Fiscal Year 196? 



Ifenpawer, Pevelapaent 
and Training 

Nei^borhood Youth 
Corps 

New Careers 
Special liqpact 
Total 



Funding 

$2,941f,228 

1,480,9^9 

1,474,173 

1,410,700 

$7,310,050 
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JOBS NOW 



Hire-and-Train Progranss 



Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS): a partnership between 
government and private industry to hire and train the hard-core uneii5)loyed. 
The program relies on oK*>loyers to provide not only jobs and training, but 
also the full range of supportive cervices required to help disadvantaged 
workers make a satisfcu:tory job adjustment. The extra costs of added 
training, counseling, remedial education, prevocational training, health 
services and other specialized support needed to bring disadvantaged in- 
dividuals to a. satisfactory level of productivity and keep them on the job 
may be offset by funds provided tbrou^ a Department of Labor contract. 

Under the Wl-3 program the Labor Department contracts with the Ifational 
Alliance of Business for job training; guaranteed job placement is included. 
The JOBS Program involves a commitment by enployers to hire first and 
then train on the premise that placement in jobs at regular wages does more 
to motivate a disadvantaged individual than a training period before enploy- 
aent with only a promise of a future job. 

Tn Chicago JOBS NCW is largely a youth orientation program ^onsored by 
cooDunity and government arganizaticms. Sponsoring cgencies include the 
Illinois State Enployment Service, Cook County Department of Public Aid, 
Federation of Settlements, Chicago Boys Clubs, Comnerce and Industry 
Association, AFL-CIO, and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

JOBS NOW is administered by the YMCk of Chicago and utilizes the services 
and support of businessmen to help develop and promote the program’s efforts. 
Its advisory board consists of industrial leaders from Chicago. JOBS NOW is 
funded frc»i Federal and local sources. 

The basic activity of the program is to bring youth to a job center for two 
weeks' oriaitation to the world of work. The JOBS NOW staff (conposed of 
State Enployment Service personnel and project workers) familiarizes the 
youth with what they will find in the work situation and what will be ex- 
pected of them. Job developers (project workers and busijaessmen on loan to 
the project) assist in placing youth in jobs wi.th cocpanies that have waived 
many normal hir in g standards. The enployer and the JOBS NOW staff cooperate 
in providing services to the youth until he is adjusted to eEployment. 
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JOBS NOW FIRST YEAR REPORT 



SUMMARY STATISTICS 



1. 


Enrolled 


1,992 


lOOji, 








2. 


Coapleted orientation 


1,441 




lOOjt 






3. 


Referred to Employment 


1,213 


eof, 


m 


10(^ 




4. 


Placed into Employment 


1,065 


53i 


rsf> 


8?^ 


lOC^ 


5* 


Currently Employed on 9/39/67 


439 


22f> 


30f, 


36^ 


4li( 


6. 


Currently in School or M)TA 
Training, September 30, 196? 


113 


% 


Tt> 







FrcMi JOBS NOW Project, First Year Report , Introduction and Suamary 
Basic Learnincs 

Beloir are listed as concisely as possible those learnings that have come 
fron the first year's d^onstration in JOBS NOW. Those coming first are 
quite literally the “sine qua non” of manpo;rer programs involving the 
severely disadvantaged. 

I. Direct and Active Involvement of Business, Industry, and Labor 

Almost every successful e^qperlence we have had during this past year re-enforces 
the idea that participant motivation for work and adaptation to the work world 
is assured only to the degree that the representatives fr<na conpanles hiring 
them have been motivated and have adapted to take an active interest in him 
and his ccmditlon. Traditionally, social work programs have attempted to 
modify participant behavior to meet the needs of companies without much con- 
cern as to idiether accommodation were being made by the company. We now feel 
this is the wrong approach. Experience and research Indicate that partici- 
pants modify their behavior in response to modification in the behavior of 
management and supervisory personnel. 

What this means pragmatically is that business, industry, and labor must 
make accommodations towards the disadvantaged if we ever hope to bring the 
disadvantaged into the work force* These acconnodations must include the 
waiving of traditional hiring requirements that heretofore have too often 
been convenient restrictions of entry, the development of effective communi- 
cation throu^ all levels of a conpany from policy makers to line employees, 
and the taking of a personal Interest in the development of the employee not 
only as a worker but also as a person. It means that company leadership and 
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union leadership mist take initiative in brearung down stereotypes. It 
means that can5>any leadership must examine carefully what kinds of con- 
formity enhance and inhibit productivity and what kinds of diversity en- 
hance and inhibit productivity. 

Of course 9 it takes time to modify behavior in companies^ it takes time 
to get a large number of conpanies sufficiently involved in modifying 
their behavior to offer viable work opportunities to the disadvantaged. 

■And one mistake we must not make. A job alone is no longer enough. 

More is re«piired. -And that takes time to develop. Most often ccnpany 
resources 6Q.one cannot get the job done. 

Those idio administer manpower development programs involving the disadvan- 
taged mist engage themselves as the liaison between the disadvantaged and 
business 9 industry 9 and labor. To secure direct and active involvement of 
coB^anleS) JOBS NOW began a selective and careful approach to business and 
indofftry in Chicago a full two months before imy participant entered the 
program. Whereever possible we utilized existing relationships between an 
agenqy and a conpany. We spent many sessions with policy making leadership, 
soliciting their involvement and obtaining their commitment. Following this 
we attempted to communicate systematically from the policy mskers downwards 
to the line employees, and most inportantiy the supervisors. Our staff spent 
much time on coopany premises. And all this was done before opening our 
doors to the participant. 



Job Program Development is the top priority for any manpower program in- 
volving the disadvantaged. Those activities which seek to involve all 
levels of congpany personnel with the disadvantaged entering the labor force 
are absolutely inportant.. Without these activities nothing else will be 
forthcoming. For if there is not finally direct and active conpany involve- 
ment, the disadvantaged will end up with only enpty promises, more failure, 
and deeper rancor towards both agencies and business, industry, and labor. 
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CLEVELAffl), OHIO 



Highlights 



Cleveland's total population is growing at a slow rate* It had a net 
migration loss of 44,000, 196O-1966. Its non\diite population is growing 
rapidly. Hy 1975 the proportion of nonwbites residing in the central 
city is projected to he 49 percent. 

The rate of industrial growth in Cleveland is moderate and subject to 
business fluctuations or locational shifts in industry. 

A relatively large proportion (one-sixth) of the labor force is noradiite. 
Jobs are concentrated in manufacturing and construction. 

Nonwhites residing in the central city had a hi^ unemployment rate in 
1967, that of 10.1 

Like other American cities, Cleveland has a large percentage of families 
residing in Pover'^y Areas with incomes below poverty level. 



The Department of Labor survey in I.965 of the Hough, West Central, East 
Central and Kinsman areas of Clevel and showed that inadequate and inferior 
education and training are deep, underlying elements in the high rate of 
unemployment. 

Cleveland is working hard to provide training programs for its unenployed 
and youth entering the labor market. Its model cities proposal of April, 
1968 reports the following developments: 

Scheduled to open in September 1968, is a new girls* vocational 
high school. The school will offer preparation in clothing design 
and manufacture, food services, practical nursing, retailing and 
office practice and cosmetology. 

A specialized factory-school is scheduled to open in early summer, 
1968. This factory school is to be housed in a large (207,000 



Poverty Indices 



Metropolitan 



Number of 
Families 



Percent in 
Poverty Areas 



Percent Below 
Poverty Level 
14.9 
4.6 



Area 

In Central City 
Outside Central City 



220,538 

242,269 



30.8 

Not applicable 



White Families 
Nonwhite Families 




Perccait in 
Central City 

40.5 

97.5 



6.3 

73.2 



6.9 

27.8 
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CLeveland, Ohio 
Hi^llghts (continued) 

square feet) huildlng donated to the Cleveland Board of Education 
ty the General Electric Company. The program will involve three 
concurrent aspects --imiiediate paid en^ployroent upon enroUmentj 

training related to ejqplQyment; basic and remedial education. 
The employment will be provided by several Cleveland area industries 
operating branch production shops within the facility. The target 
cli^tele for this project is the unemployed and presently un- 
employable young adult population of the inner cilnr, part"^ cularlv 
the model* cities community. ^ 

An educational Development Center will be organized on a non-graded 
basis to replace the present Thomas A. Edison Occupational School 
located in the model coimamity. Approximately 1,500 boys, age 
f ourt een to eighteen, will be enrolled in a school that combines 
coopr^ensive pupil personnel services with a highly individualized 
educational program designed to habilitate the nonachieving, 
apparently unaspiring teenage boy in need of special educational 
booster shots and support. 

Other educational program areas to receive detailed planning 
attention include the following, mnning others i 

a. Parent Education 

b. Adult Basic Literacy 

c. New career preparation for mature workers 

d. fecial interest avocational adult education programs 

e. Specialized early childhood education 

f. The extend school year (12 months programming) 



CI£VELAND, OHIO 



POPULATION 



July 1966 (ertinate far SiCA*) — 2,0C*f,000 

Average azmual percent Increase^ 1960-1965— — 0.8 

Net increase, 1960-1966 

— « — 95»000 

Percent — 5*0 

Conpooents of change, I96O-1966 

Births 256,000 

Deaths——————————————————— ^7 ,000 

Net nigratlon -44,000 

Projections, 1975 2,027,000 

Population increase, 1965-1975 — 156,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 0.8 

Population for central city only 

i960 876,050 

Estljmted 1965 810,^ 

Projected ISTTO 767,000 

Projected 1975 755,000 

Percent 

Noniliite for central city only Number of total 

i960 253,108 28.8 

Estimated 1965— 305,900 37.7 

Projected 1970 321,800 4l.9 

Projected 1975 — 368,000 48.7 



POVEPTY INDICES (1960 census) 


1. 


Dy central city and surrounding area 

In central city Outside central city 


Nuiober of families 


220,538 


242,269 


Percent In Poverty Areas* 


30.8 


Not applicable 


Percent beloir poverty level* 

2. 


14.9 

Dy race 

White families 


4.6 

Nonshite families 


Number 


feo4,548 


58,259 


Percent in central city 


40.5 


97.5 


Percent in Poverty Area 


6.3 


73.2 


Percent belofr povwty level 


6.9 


27.8 


Percent of nomihlte occupied 


rental housing substandard 

Children in families beloir poverty 


33 



level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years — 35,432 

6 to 17 years — 4-5,319 



For definitions, see page 20. 
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CISVELAKD, OHIO 



DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



PeracoB 2 ^ years sal over— ————————— l,(klyk 33 

Stisber not ccnpleting hi^ scliool—— —————— ^939810 

Percent not completing high school — 57 

Noonhite 25 years and older— — — — — — — — — 136,710 

Rtniber not conpleting high school—————— 95,085 

Percent not cooplatlng hl^ school— ————— 71 



EMFLOyidlT 



Sqployeas cs nonagrlcultural payrolls hy Industrial division^ i^pril 1968 





Contract cGnstruction—————— 

Muufaetoring--->-— 

Transportation and public utilities————— 

Whol e sale and retell trade — 

Finance, insurance, and real estate——^—— 






NtDdbcr 

(in thousands) 


Percent 


1.3 


.2 


32.7 


3.9 


3<^.6 


37.3 


50.2 


6.0 


171.1 


20.6 


59.2 


4.7 


122.7 


l 4.8 


0,00 


12.4 



UnEMFl^vMEnT 

Unemployment in the Cleveland SMSA as of November 1968 



Ntimber 

Rate 



26,800 

2.3 



Unemployment in the central ciiy, I 967 averages 



Total 



Nonwhite 



Estimated number 15,000 10,000 

Rate 3.4 10.1 

U.S. Department of Labor, Special Survey November I 966 
Hou^, West Central, East Central, Kinsman Areas 

Population 144,826 

Unemployment rate 15,5 

Unemployment rate for out-of -school youth 5»8 

Nonparticipation rate (20-64 years, (male) 
not working nor looking for jobs i 4.7 
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Cleveland, Ohio (Continued) 



Inadequate and inferior education and tra-inlng are deep, underlying ele- 
ment a in the high rate of unemployment. 



* 46 percent of all peraons 25 years of age and over had never 
heen to high .school. Three-fourths had not completed hi^ 
school. 

* Only 36 percent of persons hetifeen the ages of 5 and 34 were 
enrolled in school at the time of the survey, contrarted to 
46 percent for the remainder of the city. 

* Most studies of those slum children in school show that th^ 
test out considerably below their counter-parts elseirfiere, 
casting doubt on the quality of education in the slums. 

* Skills are reflected in occupational experience. In lie slum, 

31 percent of all the employed men are laborers and service 
workers, compared to only 12 percent in the ranainder of Cleve- 
land. 

* (kily l4 percent of the slum men are en5>loyed in idiite collar 
occupations, contrasted with 30 percent for the remainder of 
Cleveland. 

Important as personal factors are in slum uneuployment, it is nevertheless 
clear that the slum unenployment situation is strongly affected by "job 
market” circumstances. 



* There is unquestionably a shortage of unskilled jobs in, or 
even near, the slum areas. 

* The jobs idiich are available are characteristically low-paying — 
even below the poverty level. 

* New plant locations in the Nation's cities are increasingly 
built around the perimeter of the city and far away from the 
slum. 
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CI2VEIAUD, OHIO 



POEVWIOff AHD ENFJiOmT IROJECTIOflB 
(Vaticaal Plamlr^ Association) 



Avenge ammal rate of grovth (i) 



* 


1950-62 


1962-75 


aglnyent 


1.4 


1.6 


Population 


2.3 


1.2 


TncMB 


4.2 


3.9 


Per ci^ita incoBs 


i.9 


2.6 



"In 1962 two counties containing 113,000 perscais were added to the area defini- 
tion. The area is projected to grow at about the same pace as its market 
area idiich includes (Xiio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania an d West 
Virginia, all of which will be affected by the general market shift toward 

Asaociation, Econanic and PeBograp lilc Projections 
for 224 Metropolitan Areas , Report No. 67-R-l, p.”^!! 



XndustrsT 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Conetrnction 
Munifsc taring 
Trsnspoortation, 
coonmication and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Gover.jMnt 
Federal 

State and local 



Projections for 1$75 
(in thousands) 



1962 


1975 


4.2 


3.2 


0.8 


0.5 


43.0 


55.5 


283.7 


317.2 


48.7 


44.5 


176.6 


223.6 


117.7 


149.3 


58.9 


74.3 


38.5 


60.4 


117.2 


152.0 


75.6 


113.3 


18.9 


19.3 


56.7 


94.0 



Ei^lpyaent 

Average annual rate 
of change ( 1962 - 1975 ) 



- 2.1 

-3.6 

2.0 

0.9 

0.7 



1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

3.5 

2.0 

3.2 

0.2 

k.O 



Total civilian 788.2 

eq^lQyaent 

Nonagrieultural 734 , q 

eoploynent 



1.6 
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970.2 

967.0 



1.6 



Cleveland Public Schools 



Paul W. Briggs, Superintendent 
TECHiaieAL-VOCATIOKAL EDUCATION 



Technical -Vocational Education in the Cleveland Public Schools encompasses 
the areas of business and office education, distributive education, home 
economics, vocational horticulture, industrial arts, trade and industrial 
education, conference leader-foremanship training, apprenticeship train- 
ing, Cleveland Technician School (Post High School), work-study, and man- 
power training. This brings together the many paths of occupational, 
technical, and vocational education and coordinates them into one broad 
avenue of effort. 

Cleveland schools have also extended the con5)rehensive high school programs 
to make each school truly comprehensive by including nun^rous areas of 
skill training and technology. For the great majority of Cleveland youth, 
high school graduation becomes job entry. It is the announced objective of 
the Cleveland schools to bring training for employment within convenient 
geographic reach of al3_ \rtio desire it. At present, Cleveland claims the 
greatest number of vocationally reimbursed classes in (aiio, with some 120 
vocational classes in the comprehensive hi^ schools alone. 

A recent survey of Cleveland high school enrollments show that 7Vf> of the 
senior high school students are enrolled in at least one course in the 
Technical-Vocational area; more than l/3 of the senior high students are 
taking bus.lness education courses; and over l/k of the 11th and 12th grade 
students are in reimbursable vocational education programs. In keeping 
too with enployment trends, girls are being encouraged to enroll in 
specialization areas once thought to be reserved for men and boys, similiar- 
ly no vocational program is, or should be, considered as a girl*s program. 
Furthermore, it becomes equally obvious that changing and on-going combi- 
nations or clusters of various crafts and services must be considered today 
rather than the single track — "terminal" course once offered. 

Included on the pages that follow is a thunibnail sketch of each Technical- 
Vocational service. Special facilities for the very highly skilled and 
expensive services have been geographically distributed over the city for 
economic reasons. These include data processing instruction, horticulture, 
body and fender repair, electronics, and machine shop. Students may trans- 
fer to skill center schools on a part-time or full-time basis. 



Win. R. I'lason 
Director 

Technical-Vocational Education 
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HJSBJESS EDUCATION 



Purpose 



Business Education serves students in three ways: (l) through vocational 

prograjBS idiich prepare youth for office occupations — (Cooperative Office 
EducaticKij Intensive Business and Office Education)^ (2) hy providing 
individual courses of a vocational nature to prepare students for entry 
into the reiaibursed vocaticsaal programs, and (3) individual courses ifhich 
may he elected hy the general student hody. 

The objective of Cooperative Office Education is to graduate students 
adjusted to the business world. Through work experience the students 
develop the maturity (attitudes, efficient hahits, self-confidence) so 
inportant to success of their first joh. 

The two year in-school intensive programs provide in-depth training in the 
skills, attitudes, and procedures necessary for entry 5nto specific office 
occupations. 

The purpose of the individual, elective courses is to provide an opportunity 
to students not presently planning to enter office occupations to develop 
skills and a knowledge of business that will he useful to them personally^ 

Programs-Suhjects-Ihstruction Areas 

Presently there are nine Cooperative Office Education programs and 39 
tensive BOE (business and office education) programs preparing students in 
six office occupation areas. There are different courses taught within 
the Business Education Division. 

Teachers 



Currently l6l teachers are assigned to junior and senior high school busi- 
ness education departments. Included in this total are nine COE coordina- 
tors and 53 teachers assigned to the Intensive BOE programs. 

Students 



Current enrollment in COE is 197 students and in the Intensive Business 
and Office Education programs 825. Total enrollment in all business educa- 
tion programs and courses is 21,lifl. 

Employment 

Of the 155 COE students who graduated from cur high schools last Jime, 107 
have continued to work for the same enployer they co-oped with. When we 
consider that 72 per cent of the students remained on the job, we can assume 
that the employers are well satisfied with Cleveland COE students. 
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Standards 

The COE program is open to seniors who are l6 years old and have already 
develoj)ed narhetahle skills. During their senior year students must en- 
roll in two advanced business subjects (one of which mist be blocked) and 
work a minimim of 15 hours per week. 

The Intensive BOE programs block students with a c onrnmn office occupation 
goal into a program of business training during their junior a nd senior 
years. The minim u m block is 15 class hours per week. Students are se- 
lected on the basis of their interest and ability to profit from this type 
of program. 

Financing 

The COE and Intensive BOE programs are reimbursed under provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act of I963. 



DISTRIBOTIVE EDUCATION 

Purpose 

This hi^ school program is ccmnonly known as "D.E." This is a coopera- 
tive vocational training program at the senior level with the purpose of 
i X^eparing youth for entry into marketing or the distributive industry 

^ field; and to develop interest in the fields of retailing, advertising, 

wholesaling, display, etc. Being a cooperative lype of program, the stu- 
dents attend classes in retailing and mercb^ndising in the morning « nd are 
available for work afternoons, evenings, and Saturdays. 

Programs -Subjects -Instruction Areas 

There are nine general D.E. programs and three specialized service station 
sales training programs. 

Teachers 

This program has 12 coordinators. 

Students 

There are 24l students. 
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Smployroent 



In the field of retailing, the opportunities are unlisited for the young 
person *»-7ho has the interest and shoifs the proper attitude and aptitude 
for this area of ousiness. Every student taking this program is placed 
in a position t^ithin one week after entering. These work stacijns include 
major department stores, chain stores, variety stores, independent mer- 
chants, supenuarkets . and utility conroanies. In the Service Station Pro- 
grams students are './orking with all the major oil conroanies as i/ell as 
Firestone and Goodrich. Requests for D.E. students from the Cleveland 
■business community far outnumber the present available enrollr-ient. 



Standards 



Distributive Education is a one year cooperative program in the senior 
year only, and consists of two periods daily. Vocational Sales is the 
pre-requisite course for the general D.E. programs at the 11th grade level, 
meeting one i)eriod daily. To enroll in the D.E. program the student must 
have an average or better academic record; must show a discernible interest 
in a business career; must pass a simple math test; be in good health; and 
imist have a good attendance record. The student should have a grade of C 
or better in the Vocational Sales course and/or Auto r-iechanics for the 
Service Station Sales Training Programs, or attendance at a Distributive 
Education Orientation Workshop. The parent must sign a statement of policy, 
which explains the program and indicates the responsibilities of the stu- 
dent. 



Financing 



Distributive Education is Federally reimbursed under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963- 



HOMS SC0N0I-2CS 



Purpose 



Home Economics ib concerned T-rith strengthening family life and/or pre- 
paration for gainful employment ‘in areas utilizing home economics 
knowledge and skills. 

Junior high courses are diversified and also include programs for pupils 
with special needs. For example, 9th grade Production Baking is pre- 
vocational. 

Special interest courses are available for both boys and girls at the 
senior high level. Dynandc Living is primarily for the college-bound. 
Consumer Economics stresses personal budget management. Boy*s Chef helps 
develop more desirable food habits and an interest in the field of food 
service. 
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Progr??iTL<i 



HojiRinalcing 

Clothing 

Foods 

Hompjiaking 
Home H^nrsing 
Personal Regimen 



Job Training 

Child Care Assistant 
Training Program 
Faculty Service 
Food Service 
Clothing Service 
Production Foods 



Special interest 

Boy’s Chef 
Consumer Economics 
Dynamic Living 



Teachers 



Junior Hi^ 106 

Senior High 101 



Students 



Junior High 
Senior High 
Special Schools 



Girls - 12,867 
Girls - 5,102 
Girls - 327 
Boys - 268 



Senior Vocational 
Job Training 

Foods 134 

Child Care 42 



BB5)loyment - 

Job Training Programs (Cooperative) 



The cooperative job training programs in Home Economics emphasize special 
and related skills important to securing and holding a job. The programs 
are designed to prepare students for gainful eaployment in the areas of 
food service, clothing service, and child care assistant training. 

Standards 



The Tec^ical-Vocational Home Economics job training programs serve high 
school juniors and seniors who desire to work in home economics related 
occupations. To qualify for the cooperative phase of the program in the 
senior year , the student must have satisfactorily completed one year of 
related classroom instruction and a year of work e:q)erience, 15 hours 
weekly, within the school. The student must have maintained an average 
or better academic record, have good attendance, and have developed satis- 
factory personal habits. 

The cooperative student divides time between study in school and practical 
work e^erience. The teacher-coordinator and employer cooperates in 
supervising the student, who is paid for work esiperience. 

Financing 

' X 

The Vocational Home Economics Job Training Programs are financially supported 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 



VOCATIONAL HORTICULTURE 



Purpose 

Vocational Horticulture may "be a two or three year course of study designed 
to prepare students for careers in the following areas of Horticulture: 
Landscaping) Turf, Park LfedLntenance, Floriculture, Arboriculture, I’lursery 
Production, and Produce Merchandising. 

Programs-Subjects-Instruction Areas 

Ten schools, including three area horticulture centers. Green houses 
ranging in size from 110 sq. ft. to 1,300 sq. ft. Land laboratory space 
at each center — size range 1,000 sq. ft. to 7 acres. I4odem equipment is 
available at each center. 

Teachers 



There are ten full-time vocational horticulture teachers and nine part-time 
technicians. 

Students 



There are 351 post-high school students plus 26 post-high school technicians. 
Employment 

Agriculture and related industries in Greater Cleveland employ approximately 
4,000 full-time personnel who need working knowledge and technical skills 
in some phase of agriculture (horticulture). At a conservative turnover, 
replacement and expansion rate of 10^ over 400 new agriculturally trained 
employees are needed annually. 

Standards 



Mlninum of 30 students in three approved classes and time schedules. For 
one unit -State reimbursement. 

Financing 

Reimbursement is from the Federal Vocational Education Act through the 
State of Ohio. Equipment and facilities — ^matching money for area schools. 

Similarities of Vocational Horticulture 
To Vocational Agricultural Programs 

Learning by doing through student home and school projects, on-the-job 
training programs, and land laboratories for demonstration and practice. 
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Follow-up evaluation of home, school and industry occupational experiences. 
Youth organizations — an integral part of the curriculum. Mult in-service 
education programs. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS OCCUPATIONAL 



Purpose 

Industrial Arts Occupational, in Cleveland, is pre ^vocational and offers 
a practical orientation to the study of industry. It deals with the areas 
of manufacturing and construction by studying and working with industrial 
tools, materials, processes, products, and related problems at less than 
vocational intensification. 



Programs-Sub.lects-Instruction Areas 



Junior High * 

Basic Mechanics 
Graphic Arts-Drafting 
Metals 

Woods-Plastics 



Senior High ** 

Auto 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Metals 

Printing 

Woods 

Blueprint Reading 
Foundry 
Pattern Jfciking 
Production & 
Manufacturing 



Occupational 

Appliance Repair-I4ajor 
Bench Asseiribly 
Building Maintenance 
Occupational Work 
Experience 
Production & 
Manufacturing 
Shoe Repair 
Small Engine Repair 
Appliance Repair 
(small) 



Teachers 



Junior Hi^ 113 
Senior Hiijh l44 
Occupational 8 



Students 



Junior High 
Senior Hig^i 
Occupational 



Standards 



Grand total secondary teachers - 265 



15,374 

9,205 

1,473 Grand total students - 26,052 



* Junior High ; Required in 7th and 8th grades — one single period, 
five days per week or two double periods per week. Elective in 9th grade 
(pupils may elect from one of the four areas in the 9B and one of the 



three remaining areas in the 9A)— three double periods of the elective 
and two double periods of drawing per week or five single periods of 
the elective and five single periods of drawing per week. 

** Senior High : Courses are elective. No pupil may take more than 

four semesters of any one subject. One double period per day, five days 
a week. VJhen an area is elected the student sust take the course for a 
minimum of one year. 

*** Occupational : Shop course may operate for a Tnin-iTmirn of two hours 

per day, five days per week. 

Financing 

Local Board of Education. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



Purpose 

Trade and Industrial Education provides instruction in the development of 
basic manipulative skills, safety, judgment, technical knowledge and related 
occupational information which enables young men and women to prepare for 
initiail en^ployment in trade, industrial, and technical occupations. 

( , 

Programs-Subjects-Instruction Areas 







Comprehensive High Schools 








(T & I Courses) 










West Tech 


6 


trades 


Max S. Hayes Trade School 




Collinwood 


3 


trades 


High School Boys 


7 trades 


East Tech 


8 


trades 


Apprentice Program 


19 trades 


John Adams 


1 


trade 


Jane Addams Vocational School 


J.F. Kennedy 


1 


trade. 


High School Girls 


3 trades 


East 


2 


trades 


Post-High School 


3 trades 


Lincoln 


2 


trades 






Thomas Edison 


9 


trades 


Teachers 




Comprehensive High 
(T & I Courses) 


Schools 




Max S. Hayes Trade School 




West Tech 


10 


teachers 


High School 


26 


Collinwood 


6 


teachers 


Apprentice Program 


33 


East Tech 


8 


teachers 


Jane Addams Vocational School 


John Adams 


1 


teachers 


Hi^ School 


17 


J.F. Kennedy 


1 


teacher 


Post-High School 


9 


- East 


2 


teachers 






Lincoln 


2 


teachers 






Thomas Edison 


10 


teachers 



C } 



■[' d 

ERIC 
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Students (only llth & 12 th grades axe 
considered vocational) 



Comprehensive High 
(T & I Courses) 



Schools 



Max S. Hayes Trade School 
High School 450 

Apprentice Program 1725 



West Tech 
Collinwood 
East Tech 
John Adams 
J.F. Kennedy 
East 
Lincoln 
Thomas Edison 
South 



239 students 
115 students 
261 students 
4 l students 
21 students 
96 students 
45 students 
276 students 
150 students 



Jane Addams Vocational School 



High School 318 

Post-Hi^ School 173 



Employment 

Statistics shotf that today all those idio axe trained in skilled areas and 
seek employment are employed. Most of them axe employed in the areas for 
•which they trained. 



Training to he offered in the last two years of the school program and a 
minimum of three continuous clock hours daily. 

Financing 

Federally reimbursed. 



Conference Leader-Foremanship Training, which is Trade and industrial Super- 
visory Tredning in Business and Industry, is an educational program designed 
to develop industrial personnel for supervisory positions and upgrade 
supervisors to management assignments. The program operates for the benefit 
of business and industry in the Greater Cleveland area and includes training 
for the development of instiuctors who will take over supervisory training 
assignments in their respective plants. 

Programs -Subjects -Instruction Areas 

Course topics include: 

Instructor Training Supervisory Responsibilities 

Human Relations Supervisory Techniques 

Effective Speaking Conference Leadership 

Each course ranges from 5 to l 4 sessions (I-I/2 to 2 hours per session). 



S-tandards 



CONFERENCE LEADER-FOREMANSHIP TRAINING 



Purpose 
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Groups 

Each Axinual Report shows as typical con^anies or groups served; 



Associated Industries of Cleveland 
Grahler Manufacturing Company 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating CoDipany 
Tow Motor Corporation 
Reliance Electric Company 
American Greetings Card Company 
City of Cleveland Supervisors 



Eaton Yale & Towne 
Thompson Hamo - Wooldridge 
American Society for Training 
and Development 
Fairview Hospital 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
Veteran’s Hospital 



Total groups served in one year - 78 (62 industries, 13 hospitals. City 
of Cleveland, two Federal agencies). 



Instructors trained - approximately 70 

No. individuals ser\*’?d by our conference leader 750 

No. individuals served by instructors trained by 3,072 



CLEVELAND TECffi^ICIAN SCHOOL 



Purpose 



To prepare youth for employment at the technician level, between the 
engineer and the production worker. 

Frograms-Subjects-Instruction Areas 

Areas are Electronic Technology, Chemical Technology, Mechanical Technology, 
and Industrial Technology in the Engineering field. Options are Drafting, 
Metallurgy, Fluid Power Instrumentation, Electro Chemical, and Electro 
Mechanical. 

In the non-engineering technologies, Horticiature and Retail Merchandising 
Technologies are offered. 

The school has received requests for Printing Technology, Wholesale Tech- 
nology, Business and Engineering Data Processing, Computer Technology, 
Business M^agement Technology, Medical Technology, Dental. Technology, 
Architectural Technology, Civil Technology, Construction Technology, Auto- 
matic Screw Products Technology, Interior Decorating and Design Technology. 

The school has recently received approval of all of its courses by the 
Veterans Administration, and top quality rating by a team of investigators 
from the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education in Columbus. 
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Teachers 



The faculiy consists of four fall-time teaohers and twenty part-time 
teachers* I*k>st of the part-time teachers are from industries and work 
in the professional areas that they teach* Most have engineering degrees; 
sene have FHD*s* 

Stud^ts 



There are 190 full-time students and 10 part-time students* As the school *s 
reputation becomes better known by industries it is receiving more requests 
for part-time enrollment* 

Standards 



This tr ainin g is available to all qualified high school graduates who 
have a good bCK^kground in mathematics and science* All full-time students 
must be in class or laboratory a ndnimom of 25 contact hours per week, with 
a total of 1,800 hours for two years* For graduation they must complete 
76 credit hours with an accumulated point average of 2*000 on a 4*000 
point basis* 

Retail Merchandising Technology is operated on a cooperative basis, and is 
on the quarter system, having four quarters per year for two years* 

Englpyrnent 

All graduates available for enployment are placed* Double the output 
could have been placed* The 1967 graduating class averaged a starting 
salary of $550 per month* Many graduates earn over $ 10,000 per year 
€rfter two years* 

Financing 

The Cleveland Technician School is self-supporting* The cost of instruc- 
tion and supervision is subsidized by State and Federal funds and by stu- 
dent tuition* Most of the equipment used is financed through State and 
Federal funds* 

Future 



The school has been in operation since i960* It is highly successful in 
all respects* This is indicated by the rapidity with wiiich all technicians 
are employed at graduation and their success on the ^ob* Under present con- 
ditions the demands for graduates cannot be met* 



?OST-SSCOIffiAHY PR0GRA?4-C00EERATIVE 
3ETAIL-l‘ERCHASDIZnJG TSCSiKOLOGy 



Purpose 

The need and request, hy industry and retailers for additional personnel 
with more intensified training, has led directly to the organization of 
a Post-Seccmdary D*E. Cooperative Program under the supervision of the 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

This program provides two-year post-hi^ school education in retailing 
and marketing procedures. The curriciilum is designed for the student who 
is interested, in a career in retailing, either as an employee in large- 
scale retailing organizations, or as an eventual owier and operator of a 
retail store. Students, upcm graduating from this training program would 
be available for Junior Executive positions in a retail establishment at 
salaries ranging from $350 to $500 per month. 

The two main requirements are a high school diploma and subsequent place- 
ment in a retail firm. It is desirable that the applicant be in the upper 
two-thirds of his high school graduating class. A background in high school 
business and sales courses are helpful. Other requirements are a statement 
of good health from a physician and the successful c<xnpletion of an entrance 
examination. 

The student employed by a retail firm trains for a supervisory or mid- 
management career in the field of marketing and distribution. Some of the 
coooperating concerns are department stores, variety stores, supermarkets 
and specialty stores (shoe stores, clothing stores and apparel shops). 

Programs -Subjects-Instructional Area 

In this cooperative program the student alternates supervised job experience 
with classroom activity. The student is in class one quarter and at an 
approved supervised work station, on a full-time basis, for one quarter, for 
each alternating period over the two-year program. The program is conducted 
at the Cleveland Technicians School, k600 Detroit Avenue. 

Curriculum 



Introduction to Business 

Introduction to Retailing 

Economics 

Accounting 

Human Relations 

Retail Buying 

Interior Display 



Business Math 

Communications 

Salesmanship 

Business Law 

Retail Store Operations 

Advertising 

Speech 
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Standards 



The cost is $90.00 per quarter, plus the cost of hooJcs and fees. Books 
and fees average approximately $80.00 per year. The two-year program can 
he conpleted for approximately $900.00. The student will earn considerahly 
more than the cost of hooks, tuition, and fees. 

Application mist he made on the regular "Application for Admission” form 
idiich may he obtained at the school, or Ttcbo. your high school counselor. 

Each applicant should appear for a personal interview, and mst he tested 
before admission. 

A conplete "Secondary School and Personality Record" must he received by 
the school before the application can he considered. 

The application fee of $12.00 is required with the application. If 
accepted, $10.00 of this fee is applied to the tuition of the first quarter. 

Teachers 



Presently there are three pai-t-time instructors and one instructor-coordinator. 
Students 



Sixteen (l6) students (first class) 

Financing 

The Cooperative Retail-Merchandising Technology is l/3 Federally reimbursed, 
1/3 State reimbursed, and the remaining l/3 is by student tuition. 



MANPOWER TRAINING CENTER 



Purpose 



The Manpower Training Program, within the Cleveland Public Schools is the 
joint effort of the United States Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The sole purpose being to provide a saleable vocational 
skill to the unemployed and underemployed. These Federal agencies are re- 
presented at the local level by O.S.E.S. and the Cleveland Public Schools. 

Instruction Areas Offered During 
Fiscal Year 196? 

The Center has reached peaks of better than forty (4o) classes and between 
700 and 800 trainees. No semester schedules are followed as the Center is 
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open all year, bo1;h days and evenings. Contracts maintained by the 
Manpa.irer-Training Center and the Federal government call for a specific 
number of training hours. Listed beloif are the areas in which vocational 
instruction was offered during fiscal year, 1967: 



Auto Body Repair 
Auto I'fechanics Helper 
Bakers Helper 

Bookkeeping Machine Opera- 
tor 

Buffing and Polishing 
Clerk General 
Clerk Stenographer 
Clerk !Uypist 
Combination Cook 
Combination Welder 
Custodial, Janitor 
Dietary Aide 
Engine Lathe Operator 
Food Service 



Food Service Supervisor 
Gardener 
Groundskeeper 
Homemaker 

Housekeeping Supervisor 
Laundry Worker 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Machinist 
2*iain Course Cook 
^5aintenance l*ian. Building 
Meat Cutter 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Medical Transcriber 
Screw Machine Operator 
Varitype Operator 



I^ilUng Ifechine 
Operator 

iferse Aide-Geriatric 
Nurse Aide -Hospital 
Nursing Unit cierk 
Psychiatric Aide 
E.N. Refresher 
Reproduction Special 
ist 

Services Station 
Attendant 
Shirt Presser 
Shoe Repair 
Short Order Cook 



OJT 



Carpenter Pre-Apprentice 
Tool & Die Pre-Apprentice 

There were 2,627 trainees enrolled in these courses. Of this number 792 
were trainees enrolled in fiscal year, 1966 sad completed their training 
in fiscal year, I967. Total new trainees enrolled fiscal year, 1967 
numbered 1,835. 

Teachers 



A ^exible staff of approximately 125 persons is maintained at the Center. 
This includes instructors, tec hni cians, administrative personnel and clerks. 
Tnis figure varies from week to week as classes are started and graduations 
occur weekly. All instructors are certified by the State Department of 
Education. A large majority of the instructors are highly skilled and 
knowledgeable persons secured ftom local commerce and industrial facilities. 

Employment 

Of necessity, the Manpower Training Center maintains a close working rela- 
tionship with the local enployment office. The employment office determines 
the need for training, selects, screens and refers all trainees enrolled at 
the Center. The M^power Training Center’s responsibility is to prepare 
proposals, secure certified instructors, locate training facilities, pur- 
chase eQUipment and supplies and operate the overall instructional program. 



Upon graduation the enployment service is responsible xor securing nlace- 
23 wts for graduates. O.S.S.S, does 30b development before graduation to 
i*^ilitate the transition froin trainee to enployee more smoothly. 

Standards 



Standards of achievement are determined by r^resentatives of O.S.S.S. 
and -toe Manpower Training Center. The Center determines the number of hours 
required to accon?>lish the pre-determined level of achievement. Each 
trainee attends classes six or more hours per day in one vocational area. 
(Some projects have remedial or related education written into the course. ) 

The Center is open from 7:00 A.M. to 11:00 P.M. daily. The facilities at 
Max Hayes, West Tech, Collinwood, John Hay, John Adams, Jane Addams, East 
Tech, Miles Standish and Harvey Rice are also employed. Trainees receive 
clinical training in many hoi^itals. Some commercial concerns have been 
rented for instructional use. 

Financing 

Many trainees receive a training allowance provided by the Department of 
Labor. This determination is made by O.S.S.S. Some courses are funded 
under certain sections of the M^power Development Training Act of 1962 as 
revised in I965, and trainees are drawn from iapoverished areas of the city. 
Ottier courses are funded in such a manner that trainees can be recruited 
from a four county area surrounding Cleveland. 

Prior to June 30 , 1966 the entire program was lOC^ reimbursable. Since then 
the Cleveland Public Schools have been required to underwrite 10 ^ of the 
total costs. This is usually "in kind". 



WORK-STUDY 



Purpose 

The Cleveland Work-Study Program was established to assist unemployed, 
out-of-school youth, who are residents of the Cleveland School District and 
who are 18, 19, and 20 years of age. The objective of this program is to 
help youth became more employable by giving them the opportunity to complete 
their high school education, and to gain work experience and training through 
part-time and cooperative jobs. 
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Frograns-Subjects-^ljistruction Areas 



The main center is at 1900 St. Clair. In addition to this day school, 
students attend night school at West Tech on the West Side and John Hay 
on the East Side. 

Students enter the program voluntarily and are screened and intervieifed 
prior to entering the six week, three hour per day, pre-employment session. 
These orientation classes are held from 12:30 P.M. to 3:30 P.M. , and at the 
end of 90 hours the student receives 10 points of credit toward his high 
school diplona. Each year five of these recruiting drives and training 
sessions are held. Many are placed on part-time .jobs with private employers. 

The program also includes Ho^ital Cooperative and Li^t Industrial Coopera- 
tive Training Programs. In these programs the students attend school nine 
weeks and work nine weeks. All co-op students must attend day school, 
which is held for nine week semesters. They receive a stipend while in each 
work session in addition to on-the-job-training. 

Teachers 



Staff members are certified teachers. Courses offered are the basic re- 
quired hi^ school courses plus a few work-related programs. Students re- 
ceive full credit for these courses when the nine week semester is completed 
successfully. The staff consists of eight instructors and a supervisor. 

Students 



At present 300 students are enrolled in the program with 360 graduates . 
Employment 

About 70^ of the graduates are employed by their part-time employer. 
Standards 



The day school semesters consist of nine week sessions and 1-1/2 hour 
periods. The length of time a student remains in the program depends on 
the number of credits he had before entering. The average stay is approx- 
imately 1 - 1/2 years. 

Financing 

The program is financed by the Cleveland Board of Education and ESEA Title 
I funds. 



CIBVELAHD, OHIO 

Concentrated Enploynent Programs 
Fiscal Year I967 



Manpover, Development 
and Training 

Neighborhood Youth 
Coups 

New Careers 
Special I^act 
Total 



Refunded FY 1969 

Manpower, Development 
and Training 

Economic Opportunity 
Act 



Funding 

$2,716,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

$5,^*66,000 

$1,054,700 

2,283,000 



Total 



$3,338,000 



KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Highlights 



The population of Kansas City is increasing at a moderate rate. An 
estimated 30 percent of its total popiaation in the central city is 
nonwhite and that proportion is projected to rise to 33 percent by 
1975. 

Ih Kansas Ci"ty manufacturing provides the largest single category of 
en 5 >loyment, with wholesale and retail trade employment a close second. 
Employment is projected to grow at a faster rate due to the area’s role 
as a transportation j i^olesale trade and financial center, as well as 
its diversified manufacturing base. 

Like other American cities, Kansas City has a number of families residing 
in Poverty Areas with incomes below poverty level. 



Poverty Indices 



Metropolitan 


Number of 




Percent in 


Percent Below 


Area 


Families 




Poverty Areas 


Poverty Level 


In Central City 


124,591 




29.8 


l4.4 


Outside Central City 


i48,904 


Percent in 
Central City 


9.3 


9.3 


White Families 


246,165 


42.7 


12.1 


9.1 


Nomdiite Families 


27,330 


71.1 


TJ.k 


34.3 



Individuals residing in Poverty Areas who finish high school still find 
themselves poorly prepared to enter the job market. Vocational training 
opportunities are limited, and young people are often unable or unwilling 
to seek them out. MEuiy assess the range of opportunities as so circum- 
scribed that they see no advantage in further education. The primary need 
is one of motivation. 

According to the Model Cities proposal of Kansas City, a broad spectrum of 
employment possibilities needs to be made available both to the "employables” 
and to those on the periphery of the labor force — the older citizens a nd 
those idio are partially handicapped. Job recruitment, counseling, training, 
and placement require top priority in providing for Model Cities residents 
the kind of work in which they can take pride and experience some success. 
This will require a pooling and coordination, a mobilization, of public and 
private community resources and programs, and persistent contacts and - 
follow-ups at block levels in order that even the "unreachable" may be 
reached, motivated, and encouraged. Moreover, a comprehensive retraining 
program must be undertaken to insure the possession of marketable skills by 
those whose talents are no longer in demand. Supportive services will be 
needed after enployment as well as during the training period to strengthen 
the educational, health, and family life of area residents. 



Kansas City, fiissouri 
Highlights (Continued) 



The unemployiaent rate for the Kansas City SI4SA was 3.7 as of November 

1968. 

Kansas City has an active vocational program for the training and 
retraining of adults. It may wish to es^and on the post-secondary 
level as the demand for a more highly skilled work force increases. 



KANSAS cm, MISSOURI 




POPULATION 



July 1966 (estimate for SMSA*) 1,209,000 

Average animal percent Increase, I960-1965 1.4 

Net increase, 196o^'1966 

Humber 117,000 

Percent 10. 7 

Coaqponents of change, 1960-1966 

Births 161,000 

Deaths- 67,000 

Net nlgratlaii 22,000 

Projections, 1975 1,247,000 

Poopulatlon increase, 1965-1975-— — 131,000 

Average annual percent Increase, 1965-1975 1.1 



Population for central city only 

i960 

Estimated I965 

Projected 1970 

Projected 1975 

Nonihlte for central city only 

i960 

Estlmted I965 

Projected 1970— 

Projected 1975 



^75,539 

483.000 

485.000 

516.000 

Nuniber 

84,191 

122,900 

146,200 

l68,400 



Percent 
of total 

17.7 

25.4 

30.1 

32.6 



POVERTY INDICES (1960 census) 



Number of families 
Percent in Poverty Areas* 
Percent below^ poverty level* 



1, py central city and surrounding area 

In central city Outside central city 



124,591 
29.8 
14.4 



148,904 

9.3 
9.3 



2. By race 

White fflmdlies Noauhite families 



Number 246,165 27,330 

Percent in central city 42.7 71.I 

Percent in Poverty Area 12.1 77I4 

Percent heloir poverty level 9,1 

Percent of noni^te occupied 

rental housing substandard — — 42 

Children in families beloir poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years 26,820 

6 to 17 years 31,9**2 




For definitions, see page 20. 87 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



Persons 25 years and over 592,820 

Kuniber not completing hi^ school——————— 299,073 

Percent not completing high school-~— — — — r 50 

Noowhite 25 years and older 62,922 

Nuniber not completing hi^^ school—————— 42,520 

Percent not completing high school— —————— 69 



EMPLOYMENT 

Enployees on nonagricultural payrolls by industrial division^ April 1968 

Nonber Percent 

(in thousands) 



Contract construction————————— 23.3 4.7 

MMBifacturing------------------- ——————— 129.8 26.3 

Transportation and public utilities————— ^9*9 lO.l 

Wholesale and retail trade--------—— —————— 118.9 24. 

Fimsice, insurance, and real estate—————— 30.8 6. 

Services— ————————————————— 72.5 l4. 

Govermoent** ****************** ****—************************"■■**************■''■******** 67.8 13. 

Total — 493.6 



UNEMFLOYieNT 

Unenployment in Kansas City SMSA as of November 1968 



Number 

Rate 



22,100 

3.7 



eH OJ l>- 



KAIiSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



POFULATIOil fJXD EMPLOYMERT IROJECTIOKS 
(ifaticoAl Plazming Aiioclation) 





Average annual 


rate of growth 




1950-62 


1962-75 


Eaploymant 


1.6 


1.4 


Population 


2.7 


1.3 


tneom 


4.5 


3.0 


Pfl* eipita income 


1.8 


1.7 



"Two counties with ^ 0,000 persons were added to the area definition in 1962, 
accounting in part for the rapid growth between 1957-62. The metropolitan 
area grew faster than its major market areas, the State of Missouri and 
KansaS| in the past, and it is projected to grow faster than its market areas. 
The area* 8 growth is related to its diversified manufacturing base and its 
role as transportation, wholesale trade, and financial center.” (Rational 
Pla n n in g Association, Economic and Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan 
Areas, Report No. 67-R-l p. 78) 



Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Mumfseturing 
Transportation^^ 
connmieation and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Servicea 
Government 
Federal 

State and local 

Total civilian 
eqployBant 
Nonagricultural 
engployuent 



Projections for 1975 
(in thousands) 



1962 


1975 


5.4 


3.8 


0.8 


0.8 


27.5 


38.4 


110.7 


125.0 


43.2 


42.7 


118.1 


121.9 


77.0 


77.4 


4l.i 


44.5 


29.3 


42.9 


62.2 


87.5 


49.2 


68.8 


18.3 


17.2 


30.9 


51.6 


446.4 


531.9 


441.0 


528.1 



Employment 

Average annual rate 
of change (1962-1975) 



-2.7 

0.0 

2.6 

0.9 

0.1 



0.2 

0.0 

0.6 

3.0 

2.7 

2.6 

-0.5 

4.0 

1.4 

1.4 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIOIiAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CLASS ENROLLMENTS 

1967-1968 

AffilCULTURAL EDUCATICST 



Landscape Horticulture 


33 


BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATI(»f 




Clerical Practice 
Cooperative Office Occupations 
Key Punch & Machine Operator 
Secretarial Practice 
Total 


111 

69 

27 

108 




315 



COOPERATIVE INDUSTRIAL AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



Distributive Education 
(Project Method) 


15 


Coojperative Industrial axid 
Distributive Education (C.O.E.) 
Total 


500 (€®iwQxiinate) 


DAY TRADE 


5 i 5 


Auto Mechanics 
Body & Fender 
Coonercial Art 
CooBDercial Sewing 
Cosmetology 
Drafting Technology 
Electricity 
Electronics 
Graphic Arts 
Machine Shop 
Mechanical Technology 
Pressing & Alterations 
Principles of Sanitation 
Total 


267 

37 

60 

57 

65 

22 

27 

152 

58 

33 

24 

31 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



Health OccupationB (High School) l 6 

Practical Ijursiag (Adult) 560 (approxiiaate) 

Total 

~yfS~ 

TECHNICAL 

Data Processing 31 

Vocational programs not listed: 

Electrical En gl ti n g 
Work-Study (Ford Foundation Program) 



ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 
ADULT VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
JiOy 1, 1967 - dime 30, 1968 

Apprentice Related Classes 



Title of Course 



ENROLLMENT 
Term I - Term II 



Bricklaying I 

Bricklaying H 

Math-Cabinet Makers 

Blueprint Reading-Cabinet Makers !!! 

Shop Practices for Cabinet Makers 

Dra wing for Cabinet Makers* •••••••••••••• 

Materials & Tool Processes-Carpenters* • • * 
Rou^ Fra ming & Stair BuiUing-Carpenters 
Blueprint Re ading & Estimating-Carpenters 

Roof Framing-CaaTaenters 

Form Construction-Carpenters 

CaiTpet & Linoleum I 

Carpet & Linoleum II 

Carpet & Linoleum II ^ 

Carpet & Linoleum III. * 

Electric Shop I ] 

Electric Shop II-III ]] 

Electric Shop IV 

Electricity Theory I ] ] [ 

Electricity Theory II-III 

Electricity Theory IV 



9 

8 

8 

8 



10 

8 

9 

10 

15 

13 

8 

9 

8 



7 

7 



8 

9 

9 

13 

9 

10 

15 

10 

8 

10 

8 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

7 

# 
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Title of Course 



Tern I - Term II 



Materials 9 Math & Bliiepriiit Keadlug-Glaziers 13 

Sheet ^Setal I 12 12 

Sheet Metal lA....* 15 i 4 

Sheet Metal H.* 11 11 

Sheet Metal HA. 11 u 

Sheet Metal HB 12 12 

Sheet Metal HI... 12 11 

Sheet Metal IH.... 12 11 

Sheet Metal IV 10 l 4 

Sheet Metal Special Prohlems... 8 8 

Sheet Metal Special Problems 8 8 

Arc Welding-Sheet IdetcO. 7 9 

Arc Welding-Sheet Metal 9 

Sheet Metal Service I l 4 l 4 

Sheet Metal Service H... 10 10 

Plastic Welding-Sheet Metal, 5 

Plastic Welding-Sheet Metal. 5 

Plastic Welding-Sheet Metal 5 

Paint Tools & Materials-Painters 9 12 

Paint Processes-Painters 6 5 

Wall Coverings-Painters. ...... 13 13 

Materials, Tools, Blueprint Reading & Math-Xron- 

vorkers 11 12 

Materials, Tools, Blueprint Reading & Math-Iron- 

TtoxkiexB 7 7 

Iromforkers H 15 15 

Irooworkers Il-Welding. I5 15 

Blueprint Reading, Math, Jigs & Fixtures 19 19 

Shop Practices-Glaziers 7 

Shop Practices-Glass Workers..... 7 

Shop Theory-Machinists 31 

Total 392 466 



Trade Extension 



Tig Welding 10 

Tig Welding 10 

Paste Make-Up & Ruling 13 

Camera & Dark Room. 9 

iDipcsitian & Platemaking 8 

Logarithms, Slide Rule & Trig 6 

Blueprint Reading-Metal Trades... 11 

Tig Welding 10 

Tig Welding 11 

General Engineering.. 20 

Blueprint Reading-Zratiworkers.... 10 



8 



16 

9 




r 

o 

ERIC 
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Title of Course 



Term I 



Color TV Servicing ^1 

Survey-Lithogra]^ 

Survey-Idthograiiiy jlj. 

Camera-Lithograiiiiy 6 

Camera (b) - Lithography 6 

Stripping-Lithogra^iy n 

Building Management !!!!! 24 

Heating & Ventilating l3 

Boiler Room Management 20 

Carpet Laying U. 

Arc Weldlng-Irooworkerfl. . n 

Oxygen-Acetylene Welding. 



Blueprint Reading-Metal Trades 

Tig Welding 

Tig Welding 

Flatemaking I 

Platemeking IB 

Press I 

Press IB [ [ [[ ] 

Principles of Fluid Power 

Introducing Heating & Air Conditioning Service 
Heating & Air Conditioning Trouhle/Shooting. . . , 
Principles of Fluid Power 
Safety-Industrial Supervisors. ................ 

Tig Welding 



Offset Press 6 

Basis Electronics 16 

Electronic Conmunications.................. 17 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Techniques I....!! 26 

Reftrigeraticn & Air Conditioning Techniques II 20 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Techniques 1 13 

Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Techniques H 12 

Programming II 3 

Solid State Circuity 23 

Nat. Electrical Code 20 

Total 465 



Business 



Key Punch Operation. H 

Key Punch Operation.. 

Key Punch Operation H 

Typing & Shorthand 3 

Total 30 



Term H 



18 



10 

24 

18 

20 

11 

12 

11 

11 

12 

9 

9 

9 

8 

14 

16 

17 
13 
21 
10 

12 

12 

21 

18 
9 

12 

8 



398 



11 

11 
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Preparatory I - Term II 



Arc Welding 

Arc Welding 10 

Arc Welding 13 2.6 

Arc Welding 18 15 

Arc Welding,. 27 30 

Arc Welding l4 16 

Arc Welding ll 10 

Arc Welding 11 

Arc Welding n 

Engine Lathe Operation 8 

Engine Lathe Operation. Q 

Engine Lathe Operation 22. 

Threading-Lathe 12 

Total i42 111 



Distributive Education 



Vending Stand Operation 9 

Retail Selling 396 109 

Shoircard Lettering 12 

Supervisory Develoipment.. 80 

Waitress Braining 30 

Retail Theft Clinic 34 

Total, 405 265 . 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT FOR ALL CLASSES; 2,685 



* 



¥:MiSAS CITY 

MAIfPOWER DEVELOP^!EI^T AM) TRAINII{G PROGRAI-B 
Fiscal Year I 967 



Maltiple Occupations I96 

Kansas City Board of Education 
Maltiple Occupations 85 

Kansas City Board of Education 
Inhal ation Therapist Technician 12 

Menorah Medics?. Center 

Machinist 20 

Manual Hi^ and Vocational School 
Construction Workers 60 

Kansas City Puhlic Schools 
^ftichinist 20 

Kansas City High and Vocational School 
Machinist 100 

Manual High and VocationaOL School 
Constructlcxi Laborers 60 

l^sas Hi^ and Vocational School 




LOS ANGELES, CALIFORIflA 
Highlights 



Los Angeles has one of the fastest growing urban populations in the 
United States. The advantages of favorable climate and land area have 
attracted large numbers of people seeking new job opportunities as 
well as a place for retirement. The population of the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan is projected to reach 10 million by 1975. 

In Los Angeles manufacturing serves as the major source of employment, 
especially aircraft and missiles. As the population has grown rapidly, 
Los Angeles has developed a diversity in its maniifacturing activity 
covering both durable and nondurable goods production. In addition, 
manufacturing has served €is the base for generating local income and 

creating employment opportunities in other industries serving the local 
poipulatioQ. 



A^OTding to an economic study prepared by the Bank of America (June 
1966), there will be shift in the industrial structure of the City of 
los A nge les over the next 10 years. Jfenufacturing, idiile remaining as 
the dominant employer, will lose labor to the non-manufacturing sectors. 
The aircraft industry and national defense-space contracts will continue 
to be sustaining elements in the econony, despite declines in enployment. 
Mutufactur5j3g will quicken its tempo in such areas as paper, printing 

md publishing, non-defense electronics, machinery and metal industries, 
and civilian aircraft. 

An increasingly greater proportion of recent arrivals to the urban area 
are workers— many of them Mexican Americans— displeuied by the mechaniza- 
tion of California farms. Frequently workers do not have a specific job 
waiting for them; instead, they migrate because they like the area, and 
begin to look for work after they arrive. The local job market has not 
been able to absorb these newcomers as they lack skills and education. 

Like other American cities, Los Angeles has a number of families living 
in Poverty Areas with incomes below poverty level. 

Poverty Indices . 



Metropolitan 

Area 

In Central City 
Outside Central City 


Number of 
Families 

727,450 

1,016,418 


Percent in 
Poverty Areas 

19.7 

4.8 


Percent Below 
Poverty Level 
11.6 
8.9 




Percent in 




White Families 
Nonidiite Families 


Central City 

1,607,258 38.9 

136,610 74,4 


7.3 

55.1 


8.9 

22.9 

\ 
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Los Angeles, California 
Highlights (continued) 



Despite the above-average grofrrt;h rate, Los Angeles has high rates of un- 
enploynenc. As of iloveniber 196«^-, the uneEgolo^Tuent rate was U.o, 3 ji South 

central los Angeles, the slum area where 321,000 people live, the unemplov- 
laent rate was 10.7 in IQ 65 . 



At the same time there is high unemployment and more serious underemployment 
in slum ^eas, there are plenty of good jobs available in the Los Angeles 
metrqpolit^ as evidenced by the pages of eniployment opportunities advertised 
ey^ day in ohe large newspapers. A great proportion of these jobs require 
high level qualifications of various types which in many cases ghetto resi- 
dents nw out of school cannot even hope to acquire due to severe lack of 
oasic education and preparation for job oriented training. For example, 
youths from schools in disadvantaged areas who have dropped out of school 
would generally not have adequate skills in mathematics' or numerical reason- 
ing and other basic areas to make them suitable for training in electronic 
data processing and computer programming. 



^ditional contrihutory causes of unemployment, underemployment 

and the failure to use the human resources that are available. Some of these 

are: 



1. The educational system is not oriented toward preparing youth for 
en5)loyment except in a very general sense. The academic enphasis even 

at the secondary and college levels has little direct relationship to 
eD5>loyment. 

2. The economic base of Los Angele*s depressed areas is not expanding. 
New industries or conmercial establishments are reluctant to settle in 
or near ghetto neighborhoods. Eniployment opportunities are thus limited 

by the lack of a good nearby economic base of commercial and industrial 
activity. 



3 . Residents 2 ^ ghetto areas have inadequate to nonexistent transpor- 
tation facilities for ptting from home to work. The Los Angeles area 
does not have mass rapid transit as most eastern cities do. Persons 
must own automobiles and few residents of the ghetto own cars" or have 
them in good working condition. 

4. There has been little serious attempt to develop any specific appli- 
cable information on skills, abilities, and personal qualities actually 
required by jobs of various types. The science of matching people to 

jobs is undeveloped so that counselors and teachers are working in the 
dark. 



5. Although there are many types of training programs that are in various 
s ages of execution affecting residents in ghetto areas, programs appear 
to lack coordinative direction and have inadequate follow-up provisions. 
Even though many persons go through the progi’ams, they are too frequently 
not rewarded with steady eniployment. This results in even further 
disillusionment. 



In Los Angeles there are four skill centers established \rith Federal funds 

to prepare the jobless for professions in industry. One of these, the 

Center with trainees^ is operated by West Coast Trade 
Schools under a ivianpower Development TTraining Act contract. The City School 

District operates the other three local skill centers— one each in Watts, 
East Los Angeles, and Pacoima. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



POHJLATKMf 

Jlily 1966 (estimate for SMSA*) 6,789,000 

Average animal percent increase, 196O-I965™ — — — - 3,0 

Net increase, 196O-I966 

Number 751,000 

Pei’cent 12.4 

Components of change, 1960-1966 

Births 851,000 

Deaths 356,000 

Net migration 255,000 

Projections, 1975 10,271,000 

PopuUtion increase, 1965-1975 2,393,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 — - — - — 2.7 

Population for central city only 

1960 2,479,015 

Ertlnated 1965 2,743,500 

Krojeetoa 1970 3,037,000 

ftrojected 1975 3,362,000 

Percent 

Nonnhite for central city only Nusiber of total 

i960-.- 417,207 16.8 

Estimated 1965 570,000 20.7 

Projected 1970 613,600 20.2 

Projected 1975 676,700 20.1 

POVERTY INDICES (i960 census) 

1. py central city and surroandlng area 

In central city Outside central city 

Number of famiides 727,450 I,0l6,4l8 

Percent in Poverty Areas* 19.7 4.8 

Percent below poverty level* 11.6 8.9 

2. By race 

White fuoilies Noowhite families 

Number 1,607,258 136,610 

Percent in central city ^8.9 74.4 

Percent in Poverty Area 7.3 55,1 

Percent below poverty level 8.9 22.9 

Percent of nontihite occupied 

rental housing substandard— — — 19 

Children in families below poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years- — 134,050 

6 to 17 years — — - — — — 173,479 

For definitions, see page 20. 98 

SJCA is for Los Angeles-Long Beach 



lOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



Persons 25 years and over-————-————-—— 3 , 907 , 08 ? 

Ntufliber not conqpleting hi^ school— —————— l, 814,84? 

Percent not completing high school— ——————r 46 

NooMhite 25 years and older— ——————————— 312,512 

NuBber not coopleting hlc^ school—————— 168,623 

Percent not coaploting hi^ school——————— 55 



EMPLOYMENT 

Eiqployaes on nonagricultural payrolls hy industrial division^ April 1968 

Ntnd)er Percent 

(in thousaxids) 



Mining 10. 0 .3 

Contract construction-------------—————— 100 . 5 3.6 

Mumfaeturing— —————————————— 872 . 7 31.8 

Transpoortation and public utilities— — - — 166.5 6.1 

Wholesale and retail trade— 579.8 27.2 

Finance, insurance, and real estate— ——————— .150. 3 5*5 

Services--— 485.8 17.7 

Government-— — — — 383.6 i 4.0 

Total— —————————————— 2 ^ 0.2 



UNEMFLOY»IT 

Unenployment in Los Angeles -Long Beach as of November 1968 

Number 129,200 

Rate 4.0 

Unemployment in Los Angeles -Long Beach hy age and sex, 1967 
annual averages 

Both 

•: Men 20 and over Women 20 and over sexes I6-I9 

Estimated number 84,000 60,000 4 l ,000 

Rate 4.2 5.4 l 6.4 

Unemployment in the central cities of Los Angeles and Long Beach, 

1967 annual averages 

Total Nonwhite 

Estimated numflber 84,000 22,000 

Rate 6.6 9.1 
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Los Angeles, California (continued) 



U.S. Department of Lator, Special Survey, 1964-1965 
South Central Los Angeles 



Population- 321,000 

Unanployment rate 10.7 

(in the hard core of this city sized slum, 
the rate was 12 percent. ) 

Nonparticipation rate (20-64 years, male) not 
working nor looking for work l4.8 



Inadequate and inferior education and training are obviously deep, under- 
lying elements in this situation. 

* A fourth of the unemployed adults in this slum area have never 
been to high school; almost two-thirds have less than a high 
school education. 

* Mcst studies of those slum children in school show that they 
test out considerably below their counter-parts elseidiere, 
casting doubt on the quality of education in the slums. 

* Of the Los Angeles City schools, the 69 with the lowest reading 
coB5)rchension level were all in South Central or East Los 

Angeles. 

* Four high schools serving the slum area have dropout rates 
ranging from 36 percent to 45 percent. 

* The absence from school rate is double that of all city 
schools. 

* Most of those who are employed are in Jobs that give them 
little or no tr£iining for anything else. 

]jiiportant as these "personal" factors are, however, it is nevertheless 
clear that the slum unenployment situation is strongly affected by 
"Job market" circumstances. 

* There is unquestionably a shortage of unskilled Jobs in, or 
even near, the slum area. 

* The Jobs that are available are characteristically low-paying 
below the "poverty" level. 

* New plant locations along with the new Jobs are increasingly 
built around the perimeter of cities far away from the slums. 



\ 



\ 
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Los Angeles, California (continued) 
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The present transportation systems are both inadequate axid 
too eaqpensive to bring the slum residents to those jobs (in 
the 1964 study, 30 percent of the housing units covered were 
without automobiles). 

* The 1964 survey of South Los Angeles showed a significant 
amount of discrimination as the major reascsi why people 
couldn't get jobs. Interestingly, however, age discrimination 
was as frequently cited as racial discrimination. An unskilled 
worker more than 45 years old finds it exceedingly hard to get 
any except short-term intermittent work. 
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LOS MGEIES, CALIFORHIA 



Los Angeles - Long Beach 

Fopuwioff AND lafPLOYicarr projections 

(Natiooal FI liming Aiioelatlon) 



Average anmial rate of groirth (^) 





1950-62 


1962-75 


aglnyent 


3.3 


3.2 


Population 


3.1 


2.4 


Tncona 


5.2 


5.0 


Per ei^ita incoas 


2.1 


2.5 



"A county with 703,000 persons was deleted from the area definition in I962, 
which accounts for the slow down in growth between 1957-62. The area is 
projected to grow at a faster pace than its major market areas, which in- 
clude the Far West and Southwest regions, and at shout the same pace as the 
State of California. The area’s growth is related to its diversified manu- 
facturing base and to activities in the services sector." (National Planning 
Association, Economic and Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas, 
Report No. 67-R-l, p. 92) 



Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Mumficturing 
Transportation, 
coonmication and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Govemnent 
Federal 

State and local 

Total civilian 
eqplQymsnt 
Nonagricultural 
aQ>loyiBBnt 



Projections for 1975 
(in thousands) 



1962 


1975 


29.1 


22.5 


8.6 


7.4 


155-9 


235.6 


710.6 


1119.6 


129.3 ‘ 


l 4 o .8 


571.5 


764.4 


394.1 


521.1 


177.4 


243.3 


146.1 


234.5 


567.6 


918.1 


276.2 


486.3 


50.7 


54.4 


225.5 


431.9 


2594.9 


3929.3 


2565.8 


3906.8 



Enploynent 

Average aimnal rate 
of change (I962-I975) 



- 2.0 

- 1.1 

3.2 

3.6 

0.7 



2.3 
2.2 
2.5 

3.7 

3.8 

4.4 

0.5 

5.1 

3.2 

3.3 
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LOS AJKSLES UlilFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
VOGAnOiAL SDUCAnOH ENROLE«ENTS 

1967-68 



FIBU) 

Agriculture 



SECOHDART POST-SECOliDARy ADULT* 

DAY EXTENDED PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTARY 
(Part-time) 



Agricultural Production. 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Agricultural Products 




h 2 

3 

5 


286 


Ornamental Horticulture 


842 


161 


329 


Total 


ms 


211 


63J 


Distributive Occupations 


Advertising Services 




^7 


36 


Apparel Accessaries 




50 


25 


Finance & Credit 




Ih 


8^ 


Food Distribution 


Food Services 




2 k 


8 


Foreign Trade 




152 


82 


Ceneral Merchandise 
HoBie Furnishing 


k,k69 


51 


112 

4 


Insurance 




8 


102 


Management 
Real Estate 




350 


383 

88 


Total 




■? 95 “ 


923 


Health Occupations 


Dental Assistant 




169 


90 


Dental Laboratory 


Technician 




164 


82 


Licensed Vocational 


Nurse 
Nurse Aide 


171 


126 


78 


Registered Nurse 


254 


516 


X-Ray Technician 




24 o 


228 


Optical Tecbxiiclan 




22 


20 



Total 


171 


975 


i,oif 


Home Economics 


Coaprehenslve Homemaking 




169 


212 


Care & Guidance of Children 
Clothing Management 
Food Management 
Hoeie Furnishings 
Instructional, Home Manage- 


56 

37 

U8 

20 


43 


30 


ment, Supporting Services 


13 


21 


4 i 


Total 


244 


233 





725 




158 

61 




27 



27 



8 

132 



) 



15o 



rr 

lERlC 

, * ' 
i 
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FlSU) 



SEccmim 



Office Occupations 











Accounting & Confuting 


10,952 


573 


1,074 


Business Data Processing 
Filing, Office Machinery, 


358 


684 


General Office Clerical 




112 


121 


Personnel Training, Related 
Stenograj^c, Secretarial 




6 


20 


& Related 

Supervisory & Adminis- 


11,837 


717 


993 


tration Msoiageaient 
Typing & Related 


l4,68l 


80 


236 


Total 

Technical Education 

Autonative Technician 
Chemical Laboratory 


37,470 

13 


1,851 


3,128 


Technician 

Surveyor 

Electrical Technician 




2 


2 

75 


Electrical Technician 
Electric-Mechanical 




183 


178 


Technician 
Industrial Materials 




27 


24 


Tester 




726 


750 


Engineering Technician 
Petroleum Processor 




269 


306 



POST-SECOI©ARY ADULT* 

DAY EXTEIDED PREPARATORY SUPPLEMSIflCAEY 
(Part-time) 



324 

30 



Machine Central 
Water Diatrihution 
Technician 

Technical Repoort Wt^iter 
Electronic MEunifacturing 
Total 

Trades and Industry 

Air Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilation 
Household Appliance Repair 
Auto Body Repair 
Auto Mechanics 
Auto Electronics 
Auto Wheel Alignment 
& Brakes 



1,631 



355 



3^655 



75 



324 

56 



631 

565 

17 

50 

308 

74 



13 : 


L,207 ■ 


1,335 


209 


^35 

2?i5o 


10 


66 


119 




117 


8 








234 


106 


37 


4o 


l4i 


198 


1,098 


330 


454 


297 


1,371 


15 






70 


4oo 



TJEJD SECONDARY PC 5 T-SSC 0 NDARY ADULT* 



DAY 



Trades emd Industry 
CGsitlmied. • • • • 



Blueprint Reading 



Aircraft Asaenbly 


Ik 




CoMercial Art 




i 43 


Costune Deaiipaing 




237 


Sign Painting 




17 


Technical lUuatratlGi 




59 


Photography 


33 


131 


Carpentry 


23 


4 l 


Operating Engineering 
Paper Hanging 
Plastering 
Plmdbing 

Building Ihspectioai 
Roofing 

Strength & Material 
Structural & Omaiaental 
Metal Work 


Construction Occupations 


10 




Custodian 


23 




Drafting-Electrical 


Appliance Repair 


561 


478 


Diesel Mechanic 




57 


Electrician 


511 


107 


Electric Motor Repair 


7 




Electrical i^liance 


Repair 


18 




Aircraft Electronics 




199 


Radio Operation & 


Broadcasting 




214 


Radio & Television Service 


and Repair 


34 


20 


Other Electronics 


Occupations 


49 


16 


Dry Cleaning 




27 


Foremanship 


Graphic Artist 




61 


Printing 


883 


60 


Printing & Binding 




20 


Printing-Hand Composition 




39 


Printing & Linotype 




33 


Printing— Offset 


26 


118 


Printing— Pressirark 




20 



Inatrument Maintenance 
& Repair 



KieSSDHD 

(Part-tlsg) 


PREPARATORY 

80 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

170 


163 




l 4 


285 


95 


100 


53 




61 


60 


35 


67 


no 




538 


191 




319 


n 


215 


212 

91 

18 

189 

227 

188 

381 

571 


595 




4 i 


464 




4 oo 



356 




98 


154 


- 




127 


120 


1,186 


187 

45 

317 

67 

36 

18 

31 

26 

219 




39 


30 
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FIELD 



SECOiffiARY 



POST-SECOMDARY ADULT* 

DAY EXTENDED PREPARAT(»Y SUPPLEMENTARY 
(Part-time) 



Trades axid Industry 
Continued ., 3 

Shipfitting 
Marine Mechanics 
Marine Navigation 
Marine Plpefltting 
Machine Shop 
Metal 

Sheet Metal 
Welding 

Auto Yendingy Machine 
Repair 

Metallurgy Occupations 

Barber ing 

Costetology 

Plastic Fabricating 

Fire Science 

Police Science 

Nursery Sdiool Assistant 

Code 

Meat Cutter 
Restanraxit Managenent 
Milk Products I^ocessor 
Refrigeration 
Small Engine Repair 
Power Sewing 
X^olatering 
Mill Cablnetmaking 
Furniture Making & 
Refinishing 
Carpet Laying 
Office Machine Repair 
PBX Operator 
Total 



Grand Total 



30 

25 

20 



378 








39 


177 


624 




760 


413 








96 


17 


68 




558 


18 


86 


293 


213 


562 




37 


47 




28 




36 


4l 






89 






i 08 


179 


99 




67 


39 


33 


115 




110 


4l 




675 




4l6 


1,433 




70 




148 


346 






21 


53 


31 


81 




79 


28 


99 


316 




25 










4l 




19 


19 


67 


216 


49 


112 




27 


27 


124 


201 


99 




212 


776 




753 


64 


45 


927 


15 








168 


1 




464 


25 


176 


8,258 


t ,^7 


9,296 


2,455 


12,575 


¥9,465 


9,520 


18,594 


7,290 


15,175 



* ft^eparatory Students are those enrolled in classes that are preparing 
them for entry into an occupation. 

Supplementary Students are those enrolled in classes designed to upgrade 
their s k i lls and knowledge in the occupation in which they are currently 
eoployed. 



SOO Trainees 



LOS AKGELSS 

KDTA Programs, ?Y 1967 

’•fnltiple Occupations 
Watts Skill Center 
Various Occupations 

National Technical Schools 
{•iiltiple Occupations 
East Los Angeles Skill Center 
14iltiple Occupations 
Pacoima Skill Center 
Miltiple Occupations 
Watts Youth Skill Center 
Multiple Occupations 
West Coaist Trade School 
Multiple Occupations 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Multiple Occupations 
Pacoima Skill Center 
Various Occupations 
NAPA Junior College 

Various Occupations i 

Joint Council Teamsters 
Various Occupations 

Santa ^fonica City College 
Various Occupations 

Long Beach City College 
Nurse, General Duty 

Valley College of Medical-Dental Assts* 
Nurse, General Duty 
Glendale College 
Nurse, General Duty 

Valley College of Medical-Dental Assts. 
Nurse, General Duty 

Valley College of Medical-Dental Assts* 
Registered Nurse, General Duty 
Citrus College 
Nurse, General 

Long Beach City College 
Registered Nurse 

St. Francis Hospital 
Registered Nurse 

Dominguez Valley Hospital 
Nurse, General Duty 

Valley College of Medical-Dental As^ts. 
Registered lAirse 
Citrus College 
Registered Nurse 
Citrus College 
Registered Nurse 

Pasadena City College 

Concentrated Enployment Program, Los Angeles2 
Grocery Checker and Sales Clerk 
Adult Occupational Training Center 
Machinist 

Los Angeles City^ Schools 
Retail Shoe Salesman 

Los Angeles Trade TechniceiL College 
Electronic Technician ^ 

Santa Monica City College 



.,200 Trainees 

.,200 Trainees 

200 Trednees 

290 Trainees 

360 Trainees 

650 Trainees 

200 Trainees 

100 Trainees 

,000 Trainees 

75 Trainees 

75 Trainees 

100 Trcdnees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

30 Trainees 

15 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

45 Trainees 

>000 Trainees 
300 Trainees 

15 Trainees 

240 Trainees 

30 Trednees 
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6 Trainees 



Cook 



Los -Angeles City Schools 

Instructor, oc. 'raining 555 I'rainees 

University of California at Los -Angeles 



Tool Crinder 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Various Occupations 

Los Angeles City Schools 
i^aintenance Electronic Technician 
Los Angeles City School 
Aircraft Flight Line ^Jechanic 
Apprentice Education Office 
Machinist 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Machinist 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Various Occupations 

Culinary Industry School 
Culinary Occupations 

Culinary Industry School 
Culinary Txades 

Adult Occupational 'Training Center 
Various Occupations 

Culinary Industry School 
Culinary Occupations 
Long P.e€w:h City College 
Tool .t- Die jifeiker 

Los Angeles City Schools 
J4achinist 

Santa Monica City College 
Machinist 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Machinists 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Draftsman, Black and ^Thite 
North Hollywood Adult School 
Office Machine Repairman 
West Coast Trade Schools, Inc. 



6 Trainees 
no. not given 
20 'Trainees 

2 Trainees 
15 Trainees 
15 Trainees 

8 Trainees 
1,439 Trainees 
200 Trainees 
216 Trainees 
230 Trainees 

6 ‘Trainees 

6 Trainees 

3 ‘Trainees 
30 'Trainees 
60 Trainees 
15 Trainees 



Concentrated Employment Progi-ams, FY 1967 

Funding 



itopower. Development $3j049,0l6 

and Training 

Neighborhood Youth 1, 299 j 998 

Corps 

New Careers 2,499,941 

Special Impact 999j978 

Total “$7,848,933 



Refunded FY 19^9 



f^power. Development 
and Training 

Economic Opportunity Act 
Total 



$1,640,000 

3,280,000 

$4,920,000 



NEW ORLSMS, LOUISIANA 
Highlights 



New Orleans has a growing population with a net migration gain of 
4?jOOO people between i960 and 1966. 

The majority of workers are employed in retail and wholesale trade. 
Transportation and public utilities are growing fields for engoloyment 
as well as state and local government. 

Like other American cities, New Orleans has a number of families 
living in Poverty Areas with incomes below poverty level; 

Poverty llidices 



Metropolitan 


Number of 




Percent in 


Percent Below 


Area 


Families 




Poverty Area 


Poverty Level 


In Central City 


152,518 




67.1 


25.6 


Outside Central City 


58,643 


Percent in 
Central City 


37.0 


16.0 


White Families 


153,607 


66.3 


46.0 


12.4 


Nonwhite Families 


57,554 


88.1 


92.6 


51.1 



85 percent of nonwhite persons over 25 in the New Orleans SMSA are with- 
out a high school diploma. 

New Orlean*s rate of unemployment, Noveniber 1968, was 4.1; in the sltm 
districts the unemployment rate was twice as high, November I966. In 
five slum areas in New Orleans, where 123?672 people live, the unemployment 
rate was 10 percent. The unemployment rate for teenagers was 34.7 percent. 



The occupations last held by the unenployed in the slum areas point to 
one of the reasons for difficulty in getting and keeping stable jobs. When 
occupational experience is compared with job vacancies, the imbalance be- 
tween the skills of the unemployed and the current demand is evident. 



Occupation 

Laborer 

Service worker 
Operative 
White collar 
Craftsman 
Never worked 



November 1966 
Percent of Total 
Unemployed 

13.0 

36.9 

9.1 

13.2 

5.7 

19.3 



April 1965 
Percent of Total 
Vacancies 



15.4 
10.8 
11.6 

45.5 

16.7 



KEW ORLSMS, LOUISIANA 



POPULATION 



July 1966 (eBtimite far S141A*) 1,044,000 

Average annual percent Increase, 196O-I965 2.2 

Net increase, 196O-1966 

Nuinber 137 > 000 

Percent 15.0 

Coo^onents of change, 1960-1966 

Sixths 149,000 

Deaths—— — — ■ — - — 60, 000 

Net migratioii 47,000 

Projections, 1975 1,155,000 

Papulation increase, 1965-1975 — — 183,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 1*7 

Papulation for central city only 

i960 627,525 

Estlneted 1965 — — 668,489 

Projected 1970- 712,000 

Projected 1975 758,000 

Percent 

NoDifhite for central city only Number of total 

i960 234,931 37.4 

Estimated I965 259,678 38.8 

Projected 1970 301,600 42.3 

Projected 1975 356,500 47.0 



POVERTY INDICES {I96O census) 

1. By central city and surronndiiig area 



In central city Outside central city 

Number of families 152,518 58,643 

Percent in Poverty Areas* 67.1 37.0 

Percent below poverty level* 25.6 16.O 

2. By race 

Nhite families Nonwhite families 

Number 153,607 57,554 

Percent in central city 66.3 88.1 

Percent in Poverty Area 46.0 92.6 

Percent below poverty level 12.4 51*1 

Percent of nonwhite occupied 

rental housing substandard — 47 

Children in families below poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years — 48,229 

6 to 17 years — — 64,108 



For definitions, see page 20. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 



DROPOUTS (i960 censu*) 



Pepsoni 25 yaars and ovar — ^71,335 

Humber not cccpletlng high school- 302,762 

Percent not coo^leting high school — — — . 64 

Nofiwbite 25 years and older — — 128,298 

Humber not cooroleting hi^ school- — — - 102,419 

Percent not completing high school — 85 



EMPLOYWEHT 



Employees on nonagrlcultural payrolls hy Industrial division, April 1968 



Mining — — — - 

Contract construction — — 

MBusufacturing- — — ... 

Transportation and public utilities — 

Wholesale and retail trade— ———————— 

Finance, insurance, and real estate— —————— 

Services- — - — 

Government— — 

Total 



Number 


Percent 


(in thousands) 




l4.l 


3.8 


26.6 


7.2 


57.8 


15.7 


47.4 


12.9 


87.7 


23.8 


21.1 


5.7 


63.7 


17.3 


49.8 


13.6 


368.2 





UHEMFL01ME3ST 

Unemployment for the New Orleans S^BA as of November 1968 



Number 17,500 
Rate 4.1 



U.S. Department of Labor, Special Survey November 1966 

Five New Orleans Areas 

Central City, Irish Channel, Lower Ninth Ward, Desire, 
Florida Avenue 



Population 7 123,672 

Unemployment rate — 10 

Percent unemployed not graduating from 

high school 68 

Percent unemployed with less than 8 years of 

school 30 

Uneaployment rate for teenagers (16-19 years)- 34.7 

Nonparticipation rate. (20-64 years, male) not 
working nor looking for work 13.2 



New Orleans, Louisiana (Continued) 



The explanations offered hjr the imenployed themselves, or their families, 
are significant in terms of the '‘principal reasons" they themselves 
identify: 

* 21.4 percent said they lacked the required skills 
l4.6 percent felt they had insufficient education 

* l4.6 percent said that no jobs were a’/ailable 

* 22.3 percent thought employers considered them either too 
young or too old 

* 6.8 percent gave reasons of health or disability 

* 1.9 percent cited personal problems such as bad debts 
or police records 

The occupations last held by the unemployed in the survey also point to 
one of the reasons for difficulty in getting and keeping good, stable jobs. 
When occupational experience is compared with job vacancies, the imbalance 
between skills in the slums and the demand for those skills is evident. 

November 1966 Aprils 19^5 

Percent of Total Percent of Total 

Occupation Unemployed Vacancies 



Laborer 


13.0 


15.4 , 

10.8 y 


Service worker 


36.9 


Operative 


9.1 


11.6 


White collar 


13.2 


^5.5 


Craftsman 


5.7 


16.7 


Never worked 


19.3 





ly Excludes domestics. 



Though these vacancy figures from the Louisiana State Employment Service 
were not collected at the same time as the recent survey, they provide an 
adequate basis for rough comparison. Whereas 60 percent of the unemployed 
were last in laborer, service, or operative jobs; only 38 percent of the 
vacancies, exclusive of domestic service openings, were in these occupations. 
On the other hand, these vacancy statistics reveal a heavy demand in New 
Orleans for white-collar workers, a category in which very few (13.2 percent) 
of the unemployed residents of the slums surveyed have had experience. 



KFrf ORLEAHS, LOUISIAJIA 



POR/LATIOIff AND EMPLOYMENT HIOJECTIONS 
(Natiooal Pluming Asgociation) 



Eaployment 

Population 

Incov^ 

Per capita ineoaa 



Average annual rate of growth (^) 



1950-62 


1962-75 


1.4 


2.5 


2.7 


2.3 


3.9 


4.5 


1.2 


2.2 



"A parish with 39,000 persons was added to the area definition in 1962. This 
area is projected to grow at a faster pace than its major market areas, the 
Stat»i- of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, as 
it has in the past. The area’s growth is expected to be supported by mining, 
sMp building, and water transportation, and also by its role as a trade and 
financial center. {National Planning Association, Economic and Demograohic 
Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas - Report No. 67-R-l p. 75) 



Projections for 1975 Enployment 
(In thcusaikds) 



Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
CcDstruction 
Mumfscturing 
TrsnspoirtatioQ, 
coaaainieation and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Govemoent 
Federal 

State and local 



1962 


1975 


0.9 


0.6 


9.3 


9.8 


22.3 


33.7 


47.3 


60.2 


42.3 


45.9 


86.9 


119.9 


57.2 


77.4 


29.7 


42.5 


20.1 


30.9 


58.0 


93.6 


37.9 


52.5 


11.8 


12.4 


26.1 


40.1 



Average annual rate 
of change (1962-1975) 



-3.1 

0.4 

3.2 

1.9 

0.6 



2.5 

2.4 

2.8 

3.4 

3.8 

2.5 

0.4 

3.4 



Total civilian 325.0 447.0 2.5 

eaqployment 

Nonagricultural 324.1 446.4 2.5 

enployaent 
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NSW ORLEANS 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 






ERIC 

kliliilSliffilffTlTlMJ 



Post- 

Adull; Secondary Secondary 

Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment 

Jefferson Pariah Vocational- 
Technical School ” 



Air-Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Auto Mechanics 

Electronic -Comminications Technology 
Industrial Drafting 
Office Occupations 
Practical (Vocational) Nurse 
Welding 

Auto Body & Fender Repair 
Industrial Engines 
Nurse Aide 
Supervisory Training 

Orleans Area Vocational - 
Technical School 



Auto Mechanics 
Carpentry 

Commercial Cooking & Baking 
Cosmetology 

Electronic Communications 
Sheet Metal 
Office Occupations 
Small Engine Repair 
Radio-Television Repair 
Drafting 
Welding 
Nurse Aide 

Orleans Parish Schools (Secondary ) 

L. S. Rahouin Vocational High School 

Cosmetology 
Commercial Art 

Practical (Vocational) Nurse 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 




X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X X 



nU 



Post- 

Adult Secondaiy Secondary 

Enrollment EnroUm^t Enrollment 



Booker T. Washington Senior 
High School 



Masonry x 

Cosmetology x 

Shoe Repairing x 

Metal Trades x 

Carpentry x 

Practical (Vocational) Nurse x 

Warren Easton Senior Hi^ School 

Drafting x 

G. W. Carver Senior High School 

Auto Mechanics x 

Masonry x 



Delgado College (Under the Control 
of State Board of Education) 



Engineering Related 

Aeronautical Technology 

Architectural Technology 

Automotive Technology 

Civil Technology 

Electronics Technology 

Mechanical Technology 

Petroleum Technology 

Air Conditioning Technology 

Safety Engineering Technology 

Office Occupations 

Appliance Repair 

Blueprint Reading 

Commercial Art 

Commercial Fishery 

Carpentry 

Electricity 

Painting & Decorating 

Plumbing & Pipefitting 

Glazier 

Roofers 

Drafting 

Electronics 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 
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Post- 




Adult 


Secondary 


Secondary 




Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Delgado College (Continued) 








Radio-Television 


X 




X 


Graphic Arts 


X 






Instruments Maintenance & Repair 


X 






14achine Shop 


X 




X 


Metal Trades 


X 






Sheet Metal 


X 


X 


X 


Welding 


X 


X 


X 


Quantity Food Oceupatiocs 




X 


X 


Refrigeration 


X 


X 


X 


Stationary Energy Sources 


X 






MiUwork & Cabinetmaking 


X 


X 


X 



I-iAMPOWER DEVELOPMENT AliD TRAIim^G 
PROGRAMS - Fiscal Year 196? 

Clerk Typist 4o Trainees 

New Orleans Draughons Bus. College 
Automobile Jfechanic 20 Trainees 

State Department of Education 
Presser, Machine 20 Trainees 

Louisiana State Department of Education 
Bookkeeper 20 Trainees 

Meadows Drau^on Bus, College 
Automobile Body Repairman 20 Trainees 

State Department of Education 
Salesperson, General 20 Trainees 

Louisiana State Department of Education 
Clerk Typist hO -Trainees 

Louisiana State Dept, of Education 

Stenographer Trainees 

St. ¥iB.Ty*s Dominican College 
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?JEtf OPLSMS, LOU’ISIANA. 
Concentrated Enrployiaent Programs 
Fiscal Year 196? 



Manpower, Development 
and Training 

Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 

New Careers 
Special In5>act 
Total 



Funding 

$1,991,201 

600,000 

999,341 

997.610 

$4,588,152 



Refunded FY I969 

Manpower, Development $1,159,950 

and Training 

Economic Opportunity 2,070,236 

Act 



Total 



$3,230,186 



IsEW YORK CITY 



Highlights 



Due to its size and location, its economic structure, its world position 
in c omm i ni cation and the arts. New York City is unique among American cities. 
As the site of the central offices of manynational business concerns, its 
role as a f i n ancial and comnercicil center continues to increase. As the 
home of the United Nations, New York is a center of world politics, 

New York City has a population of nearly 8 million and is projected to 
grow at a moderate rate. Approximately 1 milli on reside in slum areas. 
Traditionally New York has been a receiving city for the poor — first from 
Europe, and now from the rural South and Puerto Rico. 



Poverty Indices 



Metropolitan 


Number of 


Percent in 


Percent Below 


Area 


Families 


Poverty Areas 


Poverty Level 


In Central City 


2,079,832 


29.1 


12.8 


Outside Centred. City 


727,771 

Percent in 
Central City 


2.5 


6.1 


White Families 


2,516,34i 72.2 


16.6 


9.h 


Nonwhite Families 


291,262 90.6 


71.1 


25.6 



liicreasingly , as a result of technological growth, the job requirements 
needed to share in America *s prosperity have become more demanding. Many 
more of those lacking skills to compete effectively find themselves re- 
maining at the bottom rungs of the ladder. It is recognized that the prob- 
lems of New York City are national concerns, as are the problems of poverty 
in other urban centers. 

Although New York City is a great creator of jobs of all kinds, there is a 
continuing problem of mobilizing and creating in the lower-siiilled labor 
force the capability of ha ndl ing some of the growing and important work 
needs. For example, there are many potential employment opportunities for 
semi-skilled people in a new housing rehabilitation and maintenance industry 
or in health services to relieve trained personnel from routine tasks. The 
means need to be found through which large numbers of slum residents, parti- 
cularly the younger ones, can first gain appropriate skills and secondty 
find steady jobs in worthwhile pursuits. 

In the slum areas, unenployment is close to twice the City-wide average. 
While unemployment among whites is primarily among older workers (over 40), 
among the Negro and Puerto Rican workers it is both the young and middle- 
aged \dio cannot find jobs. As time goes on, the number of potential tin- 
employed or underenployed people in these areas will increase, mainly 
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tlev ’'ork City 
Highlights {Continued ) 



because the kinds of unskilled and semi-skilled .iobs they now hold are 
disappearing. Laborers, operatives and service workers are the largest 
categories among the residents of the ghetto areas, while professional 
and white collar categories are low-, "nere are all too few residents of 
these areas vrho have the abilit3'' take advantage of the shift in the 
New York City economy from manufacturing to white collar and service 
industries. Jew York has lost close to 200,000 Jobs in manufacturing 
since World War II. 

^^®ny residenos of Central jsrooklyn, the South "ronx, and Harlem are now 
faced with ohe critical problems of uneu^loymeiit and underemployment. 
j*ew have skills which can be applied to the new technologies recjuired 
for many .job vacancies. They are not finding training programs which are 
geared to long term labor marker needs and which provide individual Job 
placement in positions which will develop into meaningful careers. Many 
of them are handicapped by inadequate education and/or insufficient faci- 
lity with the English language. Some have severe physical disabilities 
which limit their employability. Others cannot negotiate the nework of 
applications, interviev/s, and tests necessary to fill even an entry-level 
position in many industries. A mother ^d.th small children must often re- 
main unemployed because day care facilities for her children are not 
available. 

Getting into the Job market is made more difficult by the lack of coordi- 
nated mechanism for providing the training needed to enable any employable 
man or woman to get and hold a Job. Further problems grow out of 
restrictive labor union practices which discriminate against non-white 
workers. According to New York City*s Model Cities proposal, the operations 
State Employment Service and other institutions for helping people 
finl Jobs have not had a notable impact on people in these areas. 

To conquer the massive eiT5)loyment problems of the ghetto a manpoi-rer pro- 
gram must be easily accessible, comprehensive, continuous, and related at 
all times to individual needs. It must be able to recruit those who have 
all but given up. It must be able to affect negative pre -vocational 
attitudes. It must attract private industry, with its emploj''able demands, 
and must work with employers to siu5)lify Job qualifications procedures and 
develop long-range career lines for newly trained persons. It imist place 
its clients in .^obs which represent real and lasting opportunity. 

New York City has one of the most extensive systems of vocational education 
and training of all major cities. Frogrsins are offered at every educational 
level, including many skills centers which operate training courses in 
v^ious fields. Yet, vocational training has difficulties keeping pace 
with the shifting outlook for einployment. High school programs designed 
to train people for enployment in New York often caryiot respond adequately 
and rapidly to the changes in Job opportunities for the city’s youth. 
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NEV? YORK, IW YORK 



POPULATION 



JUly 1966 (estimate for SI6A*) 11,410,000 

Average azmual percent Increase, 1960-1965 1.2 

Net increase, I96O-1966 

Nuaiber 716,000 

Percent 

Coogponents of change, I96O-1966 

Births 1,363,000 

Deaths 721,000 

Net migration 74,000 

Projections, 1975 12,484,000 

Population increase, 1965-1975 1,118,000 

Average annual percent Increase, 1965-1975~« " 0.9 



Population for central city only 

i960 7,781,984 

Estimated I965— 7,902,132 

Projected 1970 7,955,000 

Projected 1975 7,^5,000 

Nooffhite for central city only Number 

i960 — l,l4l,322 

Estimated 1^5->c 1,479,300 

Projected 1^0 1,806,900 

Projected 1975--' 2,045,500 



Percent 
of total 

14.6 

18.7 

22.7 
25.6 



POVERTY INDICES (196O census) 

1 . 

Nuinber of families 
Percent in Poverty Areas* 
Percent below poverty level* 



ty central city and surrounding area 

In central city Outside central city 

727,771 

2.5 

6.1 



2,079,832 
29.1 
12.8 



2. By race 

White fiHBilies 



Nuaibar 2,5l6,3*H 

Percent in central city ^2.2 

Percent in Poverty Area 3^5 *5 

Percent below poverty level ^[4 



Nonwhite families 

291,262 

90.6 
71.1 

25.6 



Percent of noxniMte occupied 

rental housing substaiidard - 

Children in families below poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 



Under 0 years 2l8,64o 

6 to 17 years 3U,ll8 



For definitions, see page 20. 
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KEW YORK, im YORK 



DROPOUTS (i960 census) 



Per sons 25 years and over — — — 6,632,377 

Number not coc^letlng hi gh school — 3,902,357 

Percent not coc^leting high school — ^9 

Nocwhite 25 years and oUer — 721,960 

Number not coopleting hi^ school 474,962 

Percent not coopleting high school 68 



EMPLOYMENT 



Enployees on nonagricultural payrolls by Industrial division, April 1968 

New York City only 



Mining — 

Contract construction 

Manufacturing — — 

Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade————- 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Services 

Government— ————————— 

Total — 



Number 

(in thousands) 

2.5 

106.8 

840.0 

326.6 

755.0 

422.6 

742.0 
527.2 

3722.7 



Percent 



0.1 

2.9 

22.6 

8.8 

20.3 

11.3 
19.9 

14.2 



UNEMPLOYMaW 



Unemployment in New York Sl^A as of November 1968 

Number 175,200 

Rate 3.2 



Unemployment in New York S^BA age and sex, 1967 annual averages 

Men 20 and over Women 20 and over Both sexes 

16-19 



Estimated number 82,000 55,000 35 000 

Rate 3.0 3.5 I2.4 



Unemployment in New York*s central citypl967 annual averages 

Total Nonwhite 

Estimated number 137,000 29,000 

Rate 4.1 5.3 
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New York, Nev^ York (continued) 



U. S. Department of Labor, Special Survey November I966 

Slum Areas 

Central Harlem East Harlem Bedford-Stuyvesant 



Population 


187,635 


119,830 


219,048 


Unemployment rate 
Teenage unemployment 


8.1 


9.0 


6.2 


rate 

Percent unemployed with less 


27.8 


25.1 


20.0 


than 12 years of school 
Percent imemployed with less 


54.0 


80.0 


72.0 


than 8 years of school 
Percent unemployed indicating 


18.1 


35.6 


22.6 


lack of training or education 
Percent unemployed willing to 


i^ 2.7 


45.0 


52.0 


take on-the-job training 
Percent unenployed willing to 


75.0 


75.0 


83.0 


return to school 


58 


49 


61 



The occupations last held by the unemployed in the survey point to another 
reason for difficulty in getting and keeping good, stable jobs. When 
occupational e^tperience is compared with job vacancies, the imbalance be- 
tween skills in the slums and the demand for those skills is t'/ident. 



Occupations 


Job Vacancies in 
New York (April I966) 


The Unemployed in 
the Three Areas 
(November 1966) 


White Collar 


43. 7 f. 


13.6^ 


Craftsmen 


12.6 


2.8 


Operatives 


24.1 


14.7 


Laborers 


7.6 


21.5 


Service 


i :.9 


16. 6 


Farm 


C.l 


0 


Never worked 
Not reported 


— 


13.5 

17.3 

100.0 


Total 


lO'^O 



Though these vacancy figures from the New York Department of Labor were not 
collected at the same time as the recent survey, the^' provide an adequate 
basis for rough comparison. Between 50 to 60 percent of unfilled openings 
were for white-collar workers or craftsmen, while only I6 percent of the 
jobless were last enployed in these positions. At the other end of the 
spectrum, over half the unemployed either were formerly employed as laborers 
or service workers or never worked at all, while less than 20 percent of the 
unfxlled openings or job vacancies were for jobs in these occupations. 
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It is clear that the slum unemployment situation is strongly affected 
by "job market" circumstances. 



* There is unquestionably a shortage of unskilled 
jobs in, or even near, the slum areas. In a 
four-day survey of traffic by Eniployment Service 
interviewers, 58 percent of those interviewed were 
thought ready for employment if only jobs were 
available. 

* The unskilled jobs that are available are charac- 
ter! sticalljr low-paying — ^below the level necessary 
to live decently. 

* New plant locations along with the new jobs are in- 
creasingly built around the perimeter of New York 
City, far away from the slums. The present trans- 
portation systems are often too e^qpensive to bring 
the slum residents to these jobs, Tlie New York City 
Traffic Commission estimated that public transporta- 
tion from Harlem to typical suburban job sites in 
Westchester County or Staten Island or Long Island 
would cost a worker $^4^0 a month — $50 a month from 

■ Bedf ord-Stuyvesant . 

* Production jobs within the City are declining in 

number. Examples: 2 I 3 percent drop in apparel 

manufacturing in five years; a 17 percent drop in 
food processing over the same period. 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

New York - N.E. New Jersey SCA (Standard Consolidated Area) 

POPULATKaff AND EMPLOYMENT HIOJECTIOHS 
(Naticoal Planning ABaociatioa) 



Average annual rate of growth (^) 





1950-62 


1962-75 


Eqployaant 


1.5 


1.5 


Population 


1.4 


i.O 


Incooe 


2.8 


3.3 


Par capita incona 


1.3 


2.3 



This consolidated metrc/politan area is projected to grow at a slower pace 
than the average for all metropolitan areas in the United States, Just as 
it has in the past. This relatively slow growth in population projected for 
the area is related to the general shift in markets toward the West which is 
expected to continue." (National Planning Association, Economic and Demographic 
Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas - Report No. 67-R-l p. 46) 



Projections for 1975 Enployment 
(in thousands) 



Average axmual rate 
1962 1975 of change (1962-1975) 



Industry 



Agriculture 


24.0 


21.2 


Mining 


5.0 


4.5 


Construction 


322.9 


507.6 


Manufacturing 


i89>+.2 


2181.6 


Tran^ortation, 
CQonuiiication and 


520.4 


452.4 


public utilities 






Trade 


1431-. 4 


1715.2 


Retail 


953.3 


1193.3 


Wholesale 


476.1 


521.9 


Finance, insurance and 
real estate 


521.7 


676.0 


Services 


1048.9 


1373.0 


Goverxuaent 


670.5 


903.1 


Federal 


155.4 


138.9 


State and local 


515.1 


764.2 



-0.9 

- 0.8 

3.5 

1.1 

-l.i 



1.4 

1.7 

0.7 

2.0 

2.1 
2.3 

-0.9 

3.1 



Total civilian 
eB^lQyment 
Nooagrlcultural 
enployasnt 



6439*0 7834.6 

6415 cO 7813.4 



1.5 



l.‘=- 







Iffitf YORK crrY 

Vocational Courses Offered in Higti Scdiool 

1967 



Conner cial Subjects 


Enrollments 


Number of Classes 


Business Arithmetic 


13,258 


48 l 


Business Training 


1,606 


65 


Record Keeping 


12,094 


458 


Coemercial Lair 


5,535 


1,885 


Bookkeeping 


23,618 


830 


Distributive Education 


18,496 


643 


Clerical Practice 


11,037 


442 


Business Itechines 


5,328 


209 


Stenography 


22,183 


794 


Typewriting and Transcription 


47,816 


1,657 


Secretarial Practice 


Secretarial Practice 


1,960 


75 


Clothing & Textiles 


l^,lt 67 


221 


Foods & Hous^old Care 


6,085 


298 


Family Living 


783 


33 


Home Nursing 


5,437 


24 i 


Required, Elective & Major Art 


Required Art 


48,961 


14,538 


Basic Art 


8,761 


331 


Adv« Art & i^lied Art 


7,285 


341 


Modeling, Sculpture, Etc. 


1,276 


63 


Theatre Arts & History of Art 


2,343 


96 



NEW YORK CITY 



Tredes and. Ijidustry Oriented Programs 
In High School^ September I967 



Vocational Education 
Courses Offered 



9 fch Year Eiqploratcry 
Auxiliary Health Asst. 
Auto Mechanics 
Autoaaitic Heat. Medi. 
Aviation Mechanics 

PmlH-ng 

Cosmetology 
Cafeteria-Tea Em. Tr- 
Business Machine Mednt. 
Cabinet Making 
Cafeteria & Catering 
Carpentry 

Clock & Watch Mech. 
CoBDercial Art 
Ccnmisrcial & Bouses. 
Refrig. 

Commercial Photograj^ 
CooQuter Technology 
Cost. Besgn. Ulus. & 
Brap. 

Dental £b. Process 
Equipment Repair 
Dentists Office Asst. 
Elect. Install & Prac. 
Fashion Design (Tech. ) 
Fashion Design (Voc. ) 
Fashion Merchandising 
Foundry Work 
Fur Mamifacturing 
Hair Dressing 
Health Careers 
Interior Decoration 
Industrial Design 
Physicians & Tech. Asst. 
Practical Nursing 
Jetfelry Design & Iffg. 
Machine Shop Pract. 



Total Ho. 


Total No 


of Girls 


of Bpy s 


3,239 


5,260 


718 




2,572 




169 




2,440 




l4l 


2,143 




48 


55 




666 




192 




325 


627 


53 


854 


161 


74 


n4 


440 


26 




101 




45 


99 


2,798 


176 


10 


194 


9 


125 


23 


28 


23 




47 


1,121 




104 


8 


12 


101 


281 




425 


102 




734 



Pre-Enpioiynent 
Boys Girls 



36 



45 



16 
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Vocational Education 


Total Wo. 


Total lio. 


Pre 


Courses Offered 


of Girls 


of Boys 


Boys 


flaritime Occupations 




331 




Meat Merchandising 




72 




l‘ 5 en's Clothing LSTg. 




61 




Optical I<fechanics 




56 




Plumbing 




281 




Printing 




1,344 


30 


Radio T.V. Jvfech. 




2,135 




Sculp. & Stone Carv. 


26 


6 




Sheet Metal Work 




196 




Technical Courses 




1,764 




Textile Design 


45 


5 




T.V. Broadcast, Tech. 






27 


Gpholstery 




121 




Women's Apparel Mfg. 


1,350 


85 




Woodworking (Gen.) 




928 




Acct. & Bus. Practice 


415 


315 




Clerical 


283 


11 




Gen* Commercial 


2,061 


124 




Distributive Ed. 


698 


132 




Secretariid. Sten-Typ. 


2,397 


32 




Secretarial Mise/sales . 


38 






CRMD Students 


47 


18 




Others 


31 


15 




Total 


17,332 


24,986 


154 



Glrls 



There are no pre-employment post-hi^ school courses for girls. 

Trade Dressmaking, Women's Garment Machine Operating, Women's Garment 
Memufacturing and Women's Tailoring have been grouped under ’'Women.' s 
Apparel Manufacturing’* as <me item. 



( . 
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?ffiW YORK CITY 

ADVISORY BOARD FOR VOCAI'ICaiAL AND EXEENSICSf EDUCATION 
Courses in Vocational Schools 



Air Conditipning and Refrigeration 

Manhattan Vocational Hi^ School 

Art and Design (All phases) 

H.B. of Art and Design 
Grace Dodge Vocational H.S* 

ThGoas Edison Vocational H.S. 

Willian Maxvell Vocational H«S« 

Woodroir Wilson Vocational H.S. 

AntOBwtic Heating Mechanics 

Thomas Edison Vocational H.S. 

Williaai Grady Vocational H.S. 

Alfred Ssdth Vocational H.S. 

Antonotive (All areas of auto repair , etc*) 

Automotive Vocational H*S* 

IDionas Edison Vocational H*S* 

WiUian Grady Vocational H*S* 

Ralph McKee Vocational H«S* 

Alfred Smith, Vocational H*S* 

Woodroir Wilson Vocational H*S. 

Aviation Mechanics 



Aviation High School 

East Nevr York Vocational H*S* 

Business Meushine Repair 



Metropolitan Vocational H*S* 

Carpentry and Woodworking 

Chelsea Vocational H*S* 

East New York Vocational H.S. 
Thomas Edison Vocationcl H*S* 
William Grady Vocational H*S* 
Alexaijder Hamilton Vocational H*S. 
Manhattan Vocational H*S* 

Ral^Ai McKee Vocational H*S. 
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Drafting 



Metropolitan Vocational H.S. 

Alfred Smith Vocational H.S. 

George Westinghouse Vocational H.S. 
Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

WoodrofT Wilson Vocaticaial K.S. 

Chemistry (industrial) 

ThoosB Edison Vocational H.S. 

Clerical (steno. Typing, Bookkeeping, 
Office Occupations, etc.) 

Jane Addams Vocational H.S. 

Mahel Dean Bacon Vocaticaial H.S. 

Clara Barton Vocational H.S. 

Central Comiiercial H.S. 

Grace podge Vocational H.S. 

William Grady Vocational H.S. 

Sarah Hale Vocational H.S. 

Jamaica Vocational H.S. 

Que^a Vocational H.S. 

William Maxwell Vocaticmal H.S. 

Ralph McKee Vocational H.S. 

George Westin^^oiise Vocational H.S. 
Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

Wilson Vocational H.S. 
Yorl^lle Vocational H.S. 

Clock and Watch MenhAnics 

George Westinghouse Vocational H.S. 

Dental Office Assistant 

Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational H.S. 

Dental Laboratory Process'^ng 

George Westinghouse Vocational H.S. 

Doctor’s Office Assistant 

Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational H.S. 

Clara Barton Vocational H.S. 

Grace Dodge Vocational H.S. 

Jamaica Vocational H.S. 



Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
Memhattan Vocational H.S. 

Alfred E. Smith Vocational H.S. 

Electrical Installation and 
Practice 

Chelsea Vocational H.S. 

East New York Vocational H..S. 

Thomas Edison Vocational H.S. 

Saaiiel Gonpers Vocational H.rS. 
William Grady Vocational K.S. 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
Ralph R. MiKee Vocational H.S. 
Metropolitan Vocational H.S. 

Queens Vocaticaial H.S. 

George Westiru^ouse Vocational H.S. 
Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational H.S. 

Electrcaiics (jhcluding Radio and T.V. 

Chelsea Vocaticaial K.S. 

East New York Vcxjaticaial H.S. 

Thcaaas Ediscai Vcxiaticmal H.S. 

Samuel Gcm^pers VocationaJ. H.S. 
Wi lli am Grady Vcxsational H.S. 
Metropolitan Vocaticaial H.S. 

Queens Vcx:aticaial H.S. 

George Westin^cuse Vocaticaial H.S. 
Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

Woodrow Wilson Vocaticaial H.S. 

Fashion industries (Dressmaking, 
Millinery, Costume Design, etc. ) 

Jane Addams Vocational H.S. 

Clara Bartcai Vcx;aticaial H.S. 

Hi^ Schcx)l of Fashion Industries 
Sarah Hale Vocational H.S. 

Jamaica Vcxjational H.S. 

William Maxwell Vocaticaial H.S. 

Ralph McKee Vocational H.S. 

Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

V7oodrow Wilson Vocational. H.S. 
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Flaristry 



Performing Arts (Drama, Dance, >Sisic) 



Central CoEaaercial 
Food Trade s 

Jane Addams Vocational H«S« 

Food and Maritime Trades H.S. 

Foundry Work 

Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
MBUohattan Vocational H.S. 

Health and Hosopital Careers 

Jane Addams Vocational H.S. 

Mabel Dean Bacon Vocational H.S. 
Clara Barton Vocational H.S. 

Grace Dodge Vocational H.S. 

Sarah Hale Vocational H.S. 

Jamaica Vocational H.S. 

Queens Vocational H.S. 

Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 
yorlcville Vocational H.S. 

Jewelry Making 

George Westin^ouse Vocational H.S. 

Machine Shop Practice 

East New York Vocational H.S. 
Thomas Edison Vocational H.S. 
William Grady Vocational H.S. 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
Manhattan Vocational H.S. 

HalDh R. McKee Vocational H.S. 
Queens Vocational H.S. 

Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 

Woodrow Wilson Vocational H.S. 

Maritime Trades 

Food and Maritime Trades, H.S. 

Optical Mechanics 



High School of Performing Arts 

Photography 

H.S. of Art and Design 
Grace Dodge Vocational H.S. 

Plumbing 

Thomas Edison Vocational H.S. 
Pialph McKee Vocational F-S. 

Queens Vocational H.S. 

Alfred Smith Vocational H.S. 

Printing 

Thomas Edison Vocational H.S. 
Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
Ralph McKee Vocational H.S. 
Metropolitan Vocational H.S. 

New York School of Printing 
Queens Vocational H.S. 

Eli Whitney Vocational H.So 

Sheet Metal Work 

Alexander Hamilton Vocational H.S. 
Manhattan Vocational H.S. 

Ralph McKee VocationeQ. H.S. 

Queens Vocational H.S. 

Alfred Smith Vocational H.S. 

Upholstery 

Hi^ School of Fashion Industries 
Eli Whitney Vocational H.S. 



Gee -ge Westin^ouse Vocational H.S. 



THE CITY UNr/ERSITY OF JIEW YORK 
COJMJHITY COLLEGES -SPRUvG 19 ^ 



Vocational Education Enroll-inents Total 

Programs Offered Day Evening 



Matriculated for A.A.-A.S. 



Degree & Transfer Programs 


7,807 


1,498 


9 , 3 C 5 


Lib. Arts & Sciences 


6,373 


1,268 


7,641 


Pre -Engineer ing 




87 


781 


Prep, in Bus., Bus. Admin. 


649 


126 


775 


Teaching of Bus. Subj. 


24 


9 


33 


Perfomring Arts -Music 


9 


2 


11 


Pre-Pharmacy 


21 


6 


27 


Coiqputer Science 


15 




15 


Industrial Lab. Tech 


22 




22 


Metrics, for A.A.S. Degree 
Career Programs 


6,787 


2,540 


9,327 


Advertising 


49 




49 


Accounting 


744 


669 


1,413 


Banking 


164 


1 


165 


Bus. Admin. 


356 


119 


475 


Chen. Tech« 


158 


39 


197 


Civil Tech. 


63 


7 


70 


Coomercial Art 


148 


4 l 


189 


Construction Tech^, 


156 


99 


255 


Data Processing 


321 


57 


378 


Dental Hygiene 


147 




147 


Dental Lab. Tech. 


82 




82 


Design Drafting Tech. 


94 


3 


97 


Education Assistant 




52 


52 


Electrical Tech. 


589 


294 


883 


Electro-Ifechanical 


62 




62 


Fire Science 


105 


8 


113 


Graphic Arts & Adv. Tech. 


127 


132 


259 


Hotel Tech. 


192 


20 


212 


Marketing 


554 


261 


815 


Mechanical Tech. 


317 


124 


4 J +1 


Med. Emerg. Tech. 


12 




12 


Med. Lab. Tech. 


249 


164 


413 


Nursing 


1,197 


52 


1,249 


Opthalmic Dispensing 


26 




26 


Recreation Leadership 


23 




23 


Retail Bus. Mwagement 


85 


50 


135 


Secretarial Science 


737 


348 


1,085 


Traffic & Shipping 


6 




6 


X-Ray & Shipping 


6 




6 


Total Enrollment 


I5T59>f 




18,632 



THE CITY Uim^SITY 0 ? 


NSW YORK 




COMMUNITY 


COLLEGES-FALL 196 ? 




POST-SECONDARY LEVEL 




VocaticMial Education 


Enrollments 


Total 


Programs Offered 


Dajr 


Evenings 




Literal Arts and Science 


6,305 


1,215 


7,520 


Pre-engineering 


827 


85 


912 


Prqp. in Bus. 9 Bus. Adm. 


570 


72 


642 


Teaching of Bus. Suhj. 


33 


11 


44 


Performing Arts -Music 


17 


1 


18 


Indus. Lab. Tech. 


16 


1 


17 


Pre-Pharmacy 


23 


7 


30 


Advertising 


36 


5 


4 i 


Accounting 


907 


730 


1,637 


Banking 




4 


49 


Bus. Admin. 


652 


156 


808 


Chemical Tech. 


163 


58 


2Li 


Civil Tech. 


67 


3 


70 


Commercial Art 


184 


60 


244 


Construction Tech. 


185 


106 


291 


Data Processing 


325 


38 


363 


Dental Hygiene 


l 4 l 


1 


142 


Dental Lab. Tech. 


107 


1 


108 


Design Drafting Tech. 


86 




86 


Elect. Tech. 


701 


303 


1,004 


Electro. Mechanical Tech. 


77 


1 


78 


Fire Science 


80 


12 


92 


Graphic Arts, and Adv. Tech. 


140 


143 


283 


Hotel Tech. 


175 


24 


199 


Marketing 


582 


288 


870 


Mechanical Tech. 


393 


154 


547 


Med. Emerg. Tech. 


25 




25 


Med. Lab. Tech 


297 


165 


462 


Nursing 


1,326 


42 


1,368 


Ophthalmie Dispensing 


33 




33 


Real Estate 


1 




1 


Recreation Leadership 


14 




l 4 


Retail Bus. Mgmt. 


124 


50 


174 


Secretarial Science 


880 


346 


1,226 


Traffic and Shipping 


1 




1 


X-Ray Tech. 


39 




39 


Total Enrollment 


15,577 


4,082 


19,659 



( • 
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ADULT PROGRAMS NEW YORK CITY - I967-68 



Evening Trades 



Conaercial Subjects 


3,075 


Carpentry 


525 


Sheet Metal 


332 


Electrical Trades 


3,393 


Air Cond. & Ref. 


555 


Welding 


246 


Machine Shop 


543 


Plumbing 


460 


Electronics 


346 


Painting 


i 44 


Automotive Trades 


1,671 


Radio & TV Mech. 


664 


Printing 


2,263 


Optical Mech. 


39 


Jewelry *fech. 


57 


Cosmetology 


289 


Fashlcm Industries 


2,812 


Food Trades 


706 


Food Sanitation 


1,075 


Civil Service * 


6,208 


Total 


£ 5 ,k 05 



* These are upgrading programs for 
hospital workers, firemen, transit 
authority personnel, supervisors 
of clerks, air pollution inspectors, 
and so on. 



Agriculture 

Nuniber enrolled, 1967-68 117 

Graduates, June, I968 27 
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im YORK, Sx^SA 

MANPOWER DE’/SLOPI'SNT AND TRAFiJING 
PROGRAMS, Fiscal Year 196? 



Various Occupations 

Training Resources for Youth, Inc. 
?<larine Engineering Officer 

N.Y. f^arine Tawing Transport. Assoc. 
Stenographer 

Monroe Business Institute, Inc. 
Nurse, General Duty 

Bronx Municipal Hospital Center 
Typist 

Merchants and Bankers Bus. Sec. Sch. 
Machine Operator, General 

Saunders Trade and Tech. High School 
Pre-Vocational Adjustment Harlem Teams 
Harlem Teams for Self Help, Inc. 
Pre-Vocational Training 

Hikers Island Adult Training Center 
Lathe Operator, Production 
Brooklyn YMCA Trade School 
Multiple Spindle Drill Press Operator 
Brooklyn YMCA Trade School 
Structural Steel Worker 

Msuihattan Voc. Tech; Sc>iool 

Electrician, Second 
Joseph Curran Annex 
Ahle Seaman 

Joseph Curran Annex 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Joseph Curran Annex 
Machinist 

Joseph Curran Annex 
Fireman-Water Tender 
Joseph Curran Annex 
Cook, Chef 

Joseph Curran Annex 
Cook, Ship 

Joseph Curran Annex 
Patrolman 

Board of Education 
Nurse, Practical 
^fo^risania Hospital 
Nurse, Practical 

Brooklyn Board of Education 
Project Camp 

New York City Youth Board 
Roundsman 

Brooklyn Adult Training Center 
Statistical Machine Serviceman 

Geor. Westinghouse Voc. Tech. H.S. 

Stock Clerk, Sales Clerk 

Mid-I4anhattan Adult Training Center 



600 Trainees 
350 Trainees 
100 Trainees 
25 Trainees 
200 Trainees 
36 Trainees 
500 Trainees 
24 o Trainees 
55 Trainees 
50 Trainees 
50 Trainees 
80 Trainees 
260 Trainees 
120 Trainees 
15 Trainees 
260 Trainees 
4o Trainees 
40 Trainees 
100 Trainees 
300 Trainees 
300 Trainees 
225 Trainees 
100 Trainees 
60 Trainees 
100 Trainees 
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stock Clerk, Sales Clerk 

l^d-J'imhattan Adult Training Center 
Foundry Workers 

Syracuse City School 
Baker 

Board of Education City of Sew York 
Salesperson, Food 
New York Institution of Dietetics 


90 Trainees 
220 Trainees 
60 Trainees 
200 Trainees 


South Bronx, New York 
Concentrated Enployment Program 
Fiscal Year 1967 




Funding 


Manpower, Development 
and Training 


$2,9^,086 


Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 


596,760 


New Careers 


1,000,000 


Special Ingpact 
Total 


69.693 

$ 4 , 660,539 


Refunded FY I969 




fftuipower. Development 
and Training 


$ 988,331 


Economic Opportunity 


1.711,669 


Act 

Total 


$2,700,000 



ERIC 



SM FRANCISCO, CALIFCSINIA 
Hi^lights 



San Francisco's total population is growing at a moderate rate. Its cen- 
tral city nomdiite population is rapidly growing and is projected to be 
31.0 percent of the total in the central city by I975, it had a net mgra- 
tioD gain of U6,000 people in the metropolitan area between i960 and 1966. 

QJhe econony of the San Francisco area is a unique mixture of transportation, 
government, tourism, trade, end some manufacturing. The majority of workers 
are employed in wholesale and retail trade and government. 

The xinemployment rate averaged 5.8 between January and September I967, 5.0 
for whites and 10.2 for nonwhites. In the Fil lm ore-Mssion district of San 
Francisco, a slum area, where i^^7>296 people live, the imemployment rate was 
11 percent in 1966 and the unemployment rate for teenagers was 35.7 percent. 

Like other American cities, San Francisco has a number of families living 
in Poverty Areas with incomes below poverty level: 



Poverty Indices 



Metropolitan Number of 

Area Families 

In Central City 279,220 

Outside Central Ciiy 427,766 

White Families 631,123 

Nonirtiite Families 75,863 



Perc^t in 
Central City 

36.0 

68.5 



Percent in 
Poverty Areas 

25.5 

3.4 



7.4 

51.9 



Percent Below 
Poverty Level 
12.1 
. 8.3 



8.1 

24.1 



The occupations last held by the unemployed in the Fillmore-Mssion dis- 
trict point to one of the reasons for difficulty in getting and keeping 
stable jobs. When occupational esperience is comptu^ed with job openings 
reported to the Public Employment Service, the imbalance between the skills 
of the unemployed and the current demand is evident. 



Occupation 



Employment Service Fillmore-Mssion 
Unfilled Openings Unemployed 



Total 100. 03^ 100. 

White collar 43.6 19,1 

Craftsmen I3.7 9^9 

Operatives g.l 11 2 

Laborers 6.3 13 !8 

Service 27.1 19.7 

Farm 0.2 I.3 

Never worked ,l4.5 

Occupation not reported 10.5 



San Francisco had an enrollment of 27,077 students in vocational education 
programs I967-68. 10,421 were enrolled in adult vocational preparatory 

classes with over 7j000 in office occupations. 
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SM FRANCISCO, CALIFCSNIA 



POPULATION 

July 1966 (eatimate for '60SA*) 2,958,000 

Average annual percent increase, 196O-1965 2.0 

Net increase, 1960-I966 

NuDiber 309,000 

Percent n ,7 

Cgggonents of change, 196O-I966 

Births 355,000 

Deaths 162,000 

Net ndgration ll6,000 

Projections, 1975 3,755,000 

Poopnlation increase, 1965-1975— — 674,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 2,0 

Poipylation for central city only 

i960 740,316 

Estiiaated 1965 749,900 

Projected 1970- 730,000 

Projected 1975 730,000 

Percent 

Nomdiite for central city only Nuaiber of total 

i960 135,913 18.3 

Estlaated 1965 165,000 22.0 

Projected 1970 190,100 26^0 

Projected 1975— 227,000 31.0 

POVERTY INDICES (i960 census) 

1. py central city and surrom^-t^g area 

In central city Outside central city 

Nunber of faadlies 279,220 427,766 

Percent in Poverty AreMa* 25,5 3,4 

Percent beloir poverty level* 12,1 8,3 

2. By race 

White faadlies Nonwhite families 

mnnber 631,123 75,863 

Percent in central city 36.0 68.5' 

Percent in Poverty Area 7*4 51,9 

Percent below poverty level 8,1 24,1 

Percent of nomUte occupied 

rental housing substandard — — 27 

Children in families beloir poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years 55,570 

6 to 17 years 70,965 

SM5A is for San Prancisco-Oakland 
For definitions, see page 20. 
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SAI^ FRAIJCISCO, CALIFORim 



DROPOUTS (i960 censui) 



Peraoni 25 years and over— — — — - 1 , 630,887 

Hoid>er not ccopletiDg schoojL— — — — — — — 7^9,598 

Percent not coB 5 >let 5 j 3 g school — —————7 46 

NooMhite 25 years and older—— — - — 177,753 

Ifusiber not coaplet-lng icliool----- — 100,c>46 

Percent not coqpleruing high school— ——«——— 57 



EMPLOYMENT 



Enployees on nonagricultural payrolls by Industrial division^ i^pril I968 



Mining — — — - — — — 

Contract construction — - — — — — — — — 

HuBifacturiflg — — — — — — — — — — ™— — 

Transpoortation and public utilities — — — — — — — 

Wholesale ani retail trade- 

Finance, insurance^ and real estate——— — — — — 

Total — — 



UNEMPLOlOfafr 

Unenployment in San Francisco-Oakland as of Noventoer 1968 



Number 


Percent 


(in thousands) 




1.6 


0.1 


59.0 


5.0 


190.6 


16.1 


127.4 


10.8 


252.2 


21.3 


85.9 


7.3 


198.8 


16.8 


268.2 


22.7 


1183.7 





Nuniber 

Rate 



55,400 

3.9 



Unemployment in San Francisco-Oakland by age and sex, I967 annual averages 

Men 20 and' over Women 20 and over Both sexes 

16-19 



Estimated Number 26,000 29,000 . 17,000 

Rate 3.4 6.1 ' 19.6 



Unemployment in the central cities of San Francisco and Oakland 
1967 animal averages 

, Total Nonwhite 

Estimated number 30,CKX) l4,000 

Rate 6.3 9*6 
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San Francisco, California (Continued) 



U.S. Department of Labor, Special Survey Noveniber I966 

Fillmore-24ission District 



Population ^4^7, 296 

Unsqploynent rate 11 

Percent unenqployed not graduating from hi^ school 48 

Percent unen?>loyed with less than 8 years of school — I9 

Unen^loyed rate for teenagers (16-19 yrs) 35-7 

Suben5)loyment rate 25 

Nonparticipaticxi rate (20-64 years, male) not working 
nor looking for work 12.3 



Inadequate and Inferior education and training are obviously deep, under- 
lying elements In this situation. About half the unen5>loyed have less 
than a high school education and most of those who are employed are in 
jobs that give them little or no training for anything else. 

The occupatic»s last held by the unemployed in the survey also point 
to one of the reasons for difficulty in getting and keeping good, stable 
jobs. When occupatiaicQ. e^^rience is con5)ared with job openings reported 
to the Public £iq>loyment Service, the imbalance between skills in the slums 
and the demand for those skills is evident. 

Enployment Service Fillmore-I'G.ssion 
Occupation Unfilled Openings Unemployed 



Total 

White collar 

Crciftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Service 

Parm- 

Never Worked 
Occupation not reported 



100. 0^ 


100.03^ 


43.6 


19.1 


13.7 


9.9 


9.1 


11.2 


6.3 


13.8 


27.1 


19.7 


0.2 


1.3 

i 4.5 


0 


10.5 



Fifty-seven percent of the job openings were for idiite collar workers and 
craftsmen, while only 29 percent of the unenployed had worked previously 
in these higher skill occupations. 

Many of the imemployed in the surveyed neighborhoods of Fillmore-Mission 
say they are willing to take concrete steps to improve their chances of 
getting a decent job. When asked what they would be willing to do to 
prepare for a job: 

- 76 percent said they would be willing to take training on 
the job. 



( 



t 
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San Francisco, California (continued) 



- i-fore than 50 percent indicated that they would return to 
school for training if necessary. 

- Of those willing to take both types of training, 11 pre- 
ferred "school,” 5o percent preferred "on-the-jbb" and 
31 percent expressed no preference. 

- 26 percent said they would live away from home tenporarily 
to take training or to get a job and 20 percent said they 
would move to another area to get work. 



Oakland, California 

U.S. Department of Labor, Special Survey November 1966 

Oskland-Bayside 



Population 142 , 000 

Unengployment rate 13 

Uneigployment rate for teoiagers 4l 

Subenployment rate 30 

Nonparticipation rate (20-64 years, male) 
not working nor looking for work 10 



The education level differences between Bayside and the rest of Oakland 
are as follows: 

35 percent of the adult population over 24 years of age have 
no more than an elementary education — conpax'ed with I6 perc^t 
for the remainder of Oakland. 

59 percent had not cMpleted high school — cospared with 32 
percent for the rest of Oakland. 

Nhen occupational experience of Bayside workers is compared to the experience 
of the remainder of Oakland's workers, an imbalance is evident. Although 
precise figures on unfilled job-openings in the area are not available, it 
is estimated that the skills of Bayside *s residents do not meet or match 
the demand. 

Bayside Workers Rema,inder of 

Occupation Occupations Oeikland 



Professional and managerial 


11.7^ 


36.9fa 


Clerical and sales 


8.9 


17.2 


Craftsmen 


21.5 


22.4 


Operatives and service 


38.3 


19.6 


Laborers 


19.8 


4.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Oakland, California (continued) 

* Nearly 20 percent of Bayside*s workers are laborers, 
conpared with only ^*.4 percent of the rest of Oakland's 
workers. 

♦ Over 75 percent of the city's other workers are in either 
white collar or craft jobs conpared to only 40 percent of 
Bayside's workers. 

The distance travelled to work is also a significant factor, raising some 
question about equitable hiring practices — one third of the Negro men in 
Oakland's slums worked outside t he city, twice the percentage of white males 
in the same circumstances. 



SM FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 



San Francisco-Oakland 

POHJLATIdl AND EMPLOYKERP mOJECTIONS 
(Katicoal PlaimlTig Aiiociatlan) 



Average annual rate of growth (^) 



1962-75 

2.5 

1.5 

3.9 

2.4 

"A county with 135,000 persons was deleted from the area definition in 1962 
■idiich partly accounts for the slow growth between 1957-62. As in the past 
the area is pro^jected to grow at a slower pace than its major market area, 
the Far West region. The cirea's growth is dep^dent on government manu- 
facturing activities, which are growing at a relatively slow rate, and in- 
fluencing the slow growth in important noncommodity sectors, particularly 
finance and wholesale trade. ** (National Planning Association, Ecctzomic 
and Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas - Report No. 67-R-l 

1^ 53 ) ' 

^ojections for 1975 Enyployment 

(In thouBiads) 





1950-62 


Enplognaont 


1.7 


Pofpulatlon 


1.7 


JOUCOOtt 


3.7 


Per capita Ineona 


1.9 



Ihdisfitry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Muttfacturliig 
Trsnaportatlon, 
coBBunicatlon and 
public utilities 
Trade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance^ Insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
GoverDBent 
Federal 

State and local 

Total clvlUan 
enploynent 
Nonagrlcultural 
enployaant 



1962 


1975 


15.0 


11.8 


1.7 


1.5 


73.3 


94.9 


182.2 


254.0 


95.7 


101.2 


243.4 


299.5 


158.6 


193.0 


84.8 


106.5 


81.6 


128.4 


235.7 


363.0 


205.6 


317.6 


77.1 


84.0 


128.5 


233.6 


1134.2 


1571.9 


1119.2 


1560.1 



Average annual rate 
of change (1962-1975) 



- 1.8 

- 1.0 

2.0 

2.6 

0.4 



1.6 

1.5 
1.8 

3.5 

3.4 

3.4 

0.7 

4.7 

2.5 

2.6 




SAN FRANCISCO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTION 

1967-68 



FIEU) SECONDARY 


POST-SECONDARY 


ADULT* 




DAY 


EXTENDED 


PREPARAT(»Y 






(Part-tlBK ) 




Apiculture 








Omansntal Horticulture 


69 


84 




Total 




W 




Distributive Occupations 








Services 


39 




- 


Food Distribution I6 


1 




17 


General Merchaxidise 489 








Insurance 


42 






Miurketing 


124 






Real Estate 


77 


194 


58 


Retailing 


38 






Transportation 


20 






Total 501 


“W 


'1^ 


■7T 


Health Occupations 








Dental Assistant 


77 






Dcoital Lab Technician 


37 






Medical Lab Assistant 


84 


44 




Registered Nurse 


84 






Licensed Vocational Nurse 






154 


X-ray Technician 


46 


12 




Total 


350 




~wr 


Hone Economics 








Conprehensive Homenaking 






' 461 


Food Management 4? 








Total 4? 






“W 


Office Occupati<ms 








Accounting & Confuting 1,666 


144 


138 


1*307 


Business Data Processing 29 


121 


120 




General Office Clerical 798 






2,209 


Stenographic-Secretarial 714 


248 




2,258 


Typing & Related 1,026 






2,122 


Total 4,233 


513 


“258" 


■W" 




1^3 



1 ^ 

I ERIC 



SUPPLEMENTARY 



j 



{ 



FIELD SECOI0ARY POST-SECONDARY ADULT* 

DAY EXTENDED PREPARATORY SUPPLEMENTARY 
(Part-time) 



Techni cal Educaticn 



Chemical Lah Technician 
Surveyor 

Electrical Technician 
Electronic Technician 
Autcoated Equipment 
Technician 

Engineering Technician 
Mechanical Technician 
Nuclear Technician 
Coarse not specified 

Library Technician 
Total 

Trades and Industry 

Air Cooditionizig 
Gas Appliance Control 
Repair 

Hous^old Appliance 
Repair 

Auto Body Repair 
Auto Mechanics 
Auto Electronic 
Service Station Attendant 
Other Automotive industry 
Aircraft Assembly 
Aircraft Engine Ifechanlc 
Aircraft Navigation 
Airplane Stewardess 
Blue Print 
Coomercial Art 
Photography 
Operating Engineer 
Carpentry 

Painting & Decorating 

Plumbing 

Glazing 

Roofing 

Strength of Material 
Structural & Ornamental 
Metal Work 

Construction Operations 



2 37 



327 67 

26 

2 “5^ 93 



10»f 



15 






123 


43 


45 


73 


203 

87 




28 

22 







4 

9 




4 



62 



25 

18 

143 

49 

164 

21 

19 



79 



68 

98 

122 

82 

19 

257 



30 

U8 



39 

l6l 

150 

45 

128 

64 

261 



27 

201 



j 



33 

61 



144 



FIELD 



Trades and Industry 
Continued. • • • • • 



SECONDAHY 



POST-SECONDARY ADULT* 

DAY EXTENDED PREPARAT(BY SUPPLEMENTARY 
(Part-time ) 



Custodian 

Diesel Mechanic 

Drafting-Architectual 

Drafting-Mechanical 

Tailoring Pattern Drafting 

Electrician 

Electronic Motor Repair 
Other Electrical Occupations 
Telegrapher 
Radio & Electric Parts 
Radio Operation & 
Broadcasting 
Electronics Occupation 
Dry Cleaning 
Foremanshlp & Supervisor 
Printing 

Printing-Hond Cooposition 
Printing-Offset 
Printing-Presswork 
ihstruicent Maintenance 
and Repair 
Watch Repair 
Ship Building 
Ship Fitting 
Marine Mechanics 
Marine Pipefitting 
Marine Sheet Metal 
Foundry 
Tig & Texture 
Machine Shop 
Sheet Metal 
Welding 

Metal Polishing 
Plate & Structural Layout 
Bartering 



17 

31 

k9 



37 



133 

18 

34 



96 

37 

126 



4l 



Hotel Mwagement 


194 


134 


Plastics Fabricating 






Fire Science 


101 


80 


Law Enforcement 


232 


98 


Teaching Assistant 


81 


146 



16 


138 


11 


82 




25 


207 


52 




87 


99 


291 


19 


58 




50 




224 


21 




63 


211 


19 


96 




253 




155 




96 


101 


121 




13 




22 


28 


4l 




237 




232 




204 




83 


13 


218 




203 


112 




74 


1,343 


15 


61 


42 


36 



I ^ 



Cook 

Meat Cutter 



28 



14 



FIEID SSCOI®ARY POST-SECONDARY ADULT* 

DAY EXTENDED PREPARATORY SUPPLEMSNTAHl^ 
(Part-time) 



Trades and Industry 








Continued 








Waiter/Waitress 






21 


Other Quantity Food 2 




4l 


43 


Operation Refrigeration 




24 




Dressmaking & Design 15 




23 


52 


Power Sewing 




142 


120 


Shoe Mazmfacturing & Repair I8 




19 




Mill Cabinet Making 31 




67 




Carpetlaying 




19 




Electroplating 




21 




FloorLayl33g 




15 




Industrial Maintenance 


43 






Office Machine Repair 15 




8 




Teletyping 









Total 1,054 ^2 ^ 1,^2 6,278 



Grand Totea 



5,837 2,664 1,231 



10,421 ' 6,924 



* Preparatory Students a re those enrolled in classes that are preparing them 
for entry into an occupation. 

Supplementary Students are those enrolled in classes designed to upgrade 
their skills and knoHledge in the occiQ>ation in “which they are curi’ently 
enployed. 



SM FRAi^CISCO Sl-SA 

hlAIiPOiSR DEVELOPMENT Aj 5 D TRAINING PROGRAM'S 
Fiscal Year 1967 



San Francisco 



Iftirse, Practical 

Galileo Adult School, S.F. Galileo 
Various Occupations 
Heald Business College 
Various Occupations 
HeaidBusiness College 
Nurse, General Duty- 

Pacific Heights Adult School 

On-The-Joh-TralninK 

Machinist 

John O’Connell Voc. Hi^ School 



17 Trainees 
100 Trainees 
230 Trainees 
l4o Trainees 



tO Trainees 



Oakland 



I-foltiple Occupations 
East Bay Skill Center 
I^iltiple Occupations 
East Bay Skill Center 
General Duty, Nurse 
Peralta Junior College 

Qn-The-Joh~Training 

Multiple Occupations) 

Laney College ) 

Tool and Die Makers ) I5 Trainees 

Laney College ) 

Tool and Die Medcers ) 

Laney College ) 



501 Trainees 
360 Trainees 
90 Trainees 



SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF(»NIA 
Concentrated Enplo^ment Prograns 
Fiscal Year 196? 



Manpower Development 
and Training 


Funding 

$2,052,517 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


599,006 


New Careers 


1,o1(6,58i 


Special Impact 


983,686 


Total 


$4,631,790 



Refunded FY I969 



Manpower Development 
and Training 


$1,233,300 


Economic Opportunity Act 


2,1*66,700 


Total 


3,700,000 



OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

* 



Manpower, Development 
and Training 


$2,354,950 


Nei^iborhood Youth Corps 


599,990 


New Careers 


720,719 


Special Impact 


914, 419 


Total 


$4,590,078 



Refunded FY 19^9 



Manpower, Development 
and Training 


$1,333,300 


Economic Opportunity Act 


2,666,700 


Total 


$4,000,000 



* Includes $1,760,840 funded -^tside of contract. 
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WASffiCNGT(»J, D, C. 
Hi^llghts 



Washingtcsi; D.C. has groHn rapidly in the past decade. The net increase 
in population I96O-66 for the metropolitan area, was 26.7 percent. A 
large percentage of the increase was the result of net migration idiich 
nunhered 304,000 between i960 and I966. 

The metropolitan area has Jiad a high percentage Increase in enq^losynent 
since i960 with a heavy concentration in government and other service-pro- 
ducing industries. Its race of growth for the next five years is eaqpected 
to proceed at a slower pace due to a slackening in Fed^al eoployoent. 

The majority of the District’s populati<m is nonwhite. The proportion of 
nonwhites is projected to increase to 72 percent by 1970. 

Like other American cities, Washington, D.C. has its share of f am! li es 
living in Poverty Areas with incomes below poverty level. 



Poverty Indices 



Metropolitan 


Nuinber of 




Percent in 


Percent Below 


Area 


Families 




Poverty Areas Poverty Level 


In Central City 


173,695 




42.8 


16.7 


Outside Central City 


305,212 


Percent in 
Central City 


3.8 


6.0 


White Families 


373,*^09 


22.1 


5.7 


5.3 


Nonwhite Families 


105,498 


86.3 


61.3 


26.0 


Washington, D.C. has 


one of the 


lowest unemployment rates of 


all large 


urban areas. As of November I968, its rate was 2.4. 




The Washington Technical Institute opened in September I968, 


offering 



post-secondary courses in over 30 fields. 



wAsmuGam, D.c. 

^ ) POFJLATIOK 



July 1966 (estimate for SJEA*) 2,6l5,0CX) 

Average ainnial percent increase^ I96O-I965 3*7 

Net increase, 1960-1966 

Number- 551»000 

Percent — 26,7 

Coopcnents of change, 1960-1966 

Births 356,000 

Deaths— — — Iv^, 000 

Net Edgraticn — — 30t,000 

Projections, 1975 3,166,000 

Population increase, 1965-1975 758,000 

Average annual percent increase, 1965-1975 — — 2,8 

Population for central city only 

i960 763,956 

Estimated I965— 802,000 

Projected 197C’ 872,000 

Projected IJ 5— 9*fr9,000 

Percent 

Nooffhite for central cily only Nuaiber of total 

i960 418,693 54.8 

Estiimtea 1965 551,200 68.7 

( Projected 1970 627,100 71.9 

Projected 1975 679,700 71.6 



POVERTY INDICES {196O census) 

1. By central city and surromidlBg area 



In central city Outside central city 

Number of families 173,695 305,212 

Percent in Poverty Areas* 42.8 3*8 

Percent below poverty level* 16.7 6.0 

2. By race 

White fSailies NosMhlte families 

Number 373,409 105,498 

Percent in central city 22.1 86.3 

Percent in Poverty Area 5.7 61.3 

Percent below poverty level 5.3 26.0 

Percent of nom^te occupied 

rental housing substandard — 21 

Children in families below poverty 
level (central city and outside area) 

Under 6 years — — — 51,719 

6 to 17 years — — — — — — 63,974 





For definitions, see page 20 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 



DROPOUTS (i960 censaa) 

Person! 25 years and over — — — — - 

SuDber not c(sqpleting school———————— 

Percent not cooipleting high sdiool— «— — — - 
Nonwhite 25 years and older— ———————— 

NuBiber not ccnpleting school—————— 

Percent not conpleting high school — — 

EMPLOYMENT 



1,105,338 

41 * 6,475 

42 

260,533 

X71,Q32 

67 



SiqplQSrees on nonagricultural payrolls by industrial division, April 1968 

Not available 

llhid)«r Percent 

(in thOBsands) 

Mining— — — — „ — 

Contract construction--— 

Munifacturing — — — 

Transportatj cn &nd public utilities———— 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate—————— 

Services— — — — — — — — — — 

Govenment — — — 



UNEMPLOYICSNT 



Unemployment in Washington, D.C. SMSA as of November 1968 



Kuidber 

Rate 



28,500 

2.4 



Unemployment in central city, I 967 annual averages 

Total Nonwhite 



Estimated Number 8,000 

Rate 2.1 



7,000 

2.8 
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WASHINGTCM, D. C. SKSA 



POFULATIOir AKD EMPLOYMERT HIOJECTIOIG 
(Matlonal Flaimiiig Asiociatlon) 



Average ammal rate of groirth (^) 





1950-62 


1962.75 


fiqployMnt 


2.5 


2.1 


Population 


3.1 


1.9 


Incoas 


4.6 


4.2 


Per capita incoae 


1.4 


2.3 



"Washington, D.C - *s population has grown rapidly in the past, and its growth 
has heen projected to slow down. The slow down is in part attributable to 
a slow down in growth of Federal activities. However, as coanpared with other 
areas, Washington is projected to grow relatively rapidly, gaining support 
from research and development and services activities." (National Planning 
Association, Economic and Demographic Projections for 224 Metropolitan Areas - 
Report No. 67-R-l p. 51 ) 



O 

Industry 
Agriculture 
Mining 
CcnstructiQQ 
Mtnuf sc taring 
Tranq^artaticn, 
eomunl cation and 
public utilities 
a¥ade 
Retail 
Wholesale 

Finance, insurance and 
real estate 
Services 
Govemnent 
Federal 

State and local 

Total civilian 
eBploynent 
Nonagricultural 
enqploynuit 



: O 



: ERIC 



Projections for 1975 



(in thousands) 


1962 


1975 


7.0 


4.8 


1.3 


1.2 


71.4 


118.6 


41.7 


54.7 


56.5 


62.2 


187.0 


222.2 


151.8 


179.2 


35.2 


43.0 


53.9 


76.3 


186.4 


283.8 


299.2 


362.3 


243.2 


235.3 


56.0 


127.0 


904.4 


U 85.9 


897.4 


1181.1 
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EiqployBent 

Average annual rate 
of change (1962-I975) 



- 2.9 

- 0,6 

4.0 

2.1 
0.7 



1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

2.7 

3.3 

1.5 
- 0.3 

6.5 

1.5 
1.5 




WASH INGTON, D. C. PUBLIC SCHOOL 
OFFERINGS IN VOGATICOTAL EDUCATION 



1 J 

High School ProgTftinfi 
Advertiiing Art 
AutooBobile Body Rebuilding 
AutooKDbile Repair ond Service 
Baking 
Barbering 
Brick Masonry 
Cabinet and Mill V/'jrk 
Carpentry 
Clerk-typist 
L> Cosmetology 

Diesel Engine Repair 

Drafting 

Dressmaking 

D;y eing and Cleaning 

Electrical Motor and Appliance 

Electrical House Wiring 

Electronics 

Food Trades 

Gasoline Powered Equipment 

Landscaping 

lithography 



HIGH SCHOOL 

Machine Shop 
Nursery Assisting 
Office Machines Training 
Fainting and Decorating 
Photography 
Plumbing 

Practical Nursing 
Printing (Letter Press/Offset) 
Radio & Television Repair 
Refrigeration 
Retailing 

Secretarial Training 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shoe az^ Leather Work 
Tailoring 
Typewriter Repair 
Upholstery 
Wall Covering 
Watch Repair 
Welding 



Repair 



O 
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^LL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal - Mr. Charles H. Baltimore 
No. of Teachers - 37 



Mf*inh>>T»gTrip 



Boys Girls Total 



ifeite 9 
Negro 




Plant 



School "began in the Abbott Building, 6th Street and New YorJs; Avenue, 
N.W., as a vocational school on the elementary level. Itoved to the 
old Central Hi^ School Building, 7th and 0 Streets, N.W. , in 1931. 
Moved to the Powell R».ilding, 3l45 Hiatt Place, N.wl, in I 951 . 

Capacity - 4s4 

Program 

Day school offers hi^ school diploma plxis certificate of con?>letion in 
a specific occupational area. 

Vocational Offerings 

Day School 

Auto Body Re"building 
and refinishing 
Auto Repair and Service 
Cabinet and MLUwork 
Diesel Engine Repair and 
Service 

Electrical Motor and 
Appliance Repair 
Sheet Jfetal Work 
Upholstering 
Welding 

Evening School (Meinbership - 339 Male) 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Auto Repair and Service 
Carpentry (Apprentice Training) 

Machine Shop Practice 

Operating Engineering (Apprentice Training) tion ^Apprentice Training) 

Sheet Metal Work 
Steam Engineering 



Electrical House 
Wiring 

Electronics Technology 
(Post Graduate Only) 
Machine Shop Practice 
Painting & Decorating 
Plumbing 

Printing (Letter & Offset) 

Wall Covering 

Drafting 



Ornamental Iron Work (Apprentice 
Training) 

Printing 

T?f»TTif*rrrf»f»d nr>nr»TA+:<a-fft#»Al r?nm«+->*no. 



3UEDICK VOCATIOIIAL HIGH SCHOOL 



Principal - Mrs. Etta K. Warehiae 
No. of Teachers - 33 



Membership 



i’lbite 

Negro 



Boys Girls ToteJ. 

20 20 

3 517 520 

5^0 



Plant 



Erected: 1939 



Formerly Deimison Vocatiaaal High School 



Capacity: kl6 

Program 

Offers hi^ school diploiua plus certificate of con^letion in a specific 
occupational area. 



Vocational Offerings 



Clerk-typist 
Cosmetology 
Dressmaking 
Mult Dressmaking 
Food Trades 



Nursery Assistant 
Office Metchines 
Practical Nursing 
Retailing 

Secretarial Training 



CHAMBERLAIN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Principal - Mr* Marvin E* Whitney 



No. of Teachers - 37 

Membership 





Boys 


Girls 


fota 


V/hite 


25 


22 


47 


Negr 


2 h 7 


260 


507 

554 



Plant 

Present plant at ihth and Potomac Avenue, S.S., erected in 1938 * 
Formerly knotm as Lenox Vocational School and Lenox French Unit, at 
5 th and G Streets, S.F , Addition to present plant under construction. 

(1967-68) 

Capficity - 565 
Program 

Day school offers nigh school diploma plus certificate of completion 
in a specific occupational area* 

Vocational Offerings ■ 



Day School 



Advertising Art 

Baking 

Clerk-typist 

Cosmetology 

Drafting 

Radio-Television Repair 
Secretarial Training 
Watch Repair 



Electrical Motor and 
Appliance Repair 
Lithography 

Office Machine Training 
Cojnmercial Phctogri^hy 
Refrigeration 
Retailing 
Typewriter Repair 
Barber ing 



Evening School (^^ell^bership - l 48 male, 32 female) 



Advertising Art 
Bartering 
Cosmetology 
Watch Repair 



Electronics Technology 

Photo-lithography 

Photography 



.V ■> h V r V i I \ ^ mi iMU'iiiijnf L'J' "-' i ^ .Ji w <•'•.'> .m, v ' vii ' .a * 





M. M. WASHINGTC»I VOGATI(»IAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Principal - Mrs. Clarice E. Bri^t 
No. of Teachers - 45 



Meaibertiilp 



Boys Girls Total 

White 3 14- 

Negro 11 584 595 

599 

Plant 

Erected: 1912 

PomiBrly 0 Street Vocational School; renamed 1926 

Capacity: 456 

Program 

Day school offers hig-a school diploma plus certificate of coaipletioii in 
specific ocd^tional area. 



Vocational Offerings 



Day School 

Clerk-typist 
Cosmetology 
Dressmaking 
Dyeing and Cleaning 
Food Trades 
Hous^old Operations 
Nursery Assistant 

Eveziing School (Membership - 21 

Cosmetology 

Drapery and Slip Covers 
Medical Secretary Training 
Nursery Assisting 
Nurses' Aides and Orderlies 
Practical Nursing 



Medical Secretary 
Retailing 

Secretarial Training 
Practical Nursing 
Tailoring 

Vocational Housekeeping 



, 439 female) 






n\ 



r er|c 
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PHELPS VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Principal - Mr. John W. Posey 
No. of Teachers - 53 



Menfcership 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



VJhite 2 

Ne^o 751 



2 




Plant 



Ponnerly located in the Griinke Building^ Vennont Aveszue bettieen T and 
U Streets, 1924-1934. Present plant at 24th Street and Beonizur 

Road, N.E., con 5 >leted in 1934. 



Additions: 



Hurtieulture Unit - 1^; 

1967-68. 



four relocatable classrooois 



Capacity : 599 



Program 

Day school offers hi^ school diploma plus certificate of coi^letioii in 
a specific occupational area. 

Vocational Offerings 



Day School 



Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 
Auto Repair and Service 
Barber ing 

Brick and Masonry Work 
Dratfting 

Carpentry and MLllwork 
Electrical House Wiring 



Gasoline Poirered Egoipsimxt 

Landscaping 

Machine Shop Practice 

Printing (Letterpress and Offset) 

Radio-Television Repair 

Shoe and Leather Work 

Distributive Education 

Tailoring 



Even in g School (Membership— 221 male, 91 female) 



Auto Repair and Service 
Autcoiatic Transmissions 
Barbering 
Blue Print Reading 
Brick Masonry ' 



Carpentry 

Cement Masonry (Apprentice Training) 
Electricity (Apprentice Training) 
Radio-TV Repair 
Landscaping 
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WASHINGT(»J, D. C. 

POST-SECOliDMif SCHOOL PROGRA^B 

Washington ♦reclinical Institute, a pcst-secondary vocational school 
offers courses of study in the following areas: 



Aeronautlcai Technology 

Airframe ?*fechanics 

Power Plant Mechanics 

Architectural Technology 

Civil Engineering Technology 

Oivil Technolor*^: Heavy Construction Option 

Highway Option 

Jftinicipal and r- iji-r^ry Option 
Structural Specie 1.1 ation Option 
Surveying o--d Mappi. ' Specialization 
Electrical ■ echnoj jgy 
Mechanical 'j 5cb i-. iogy 
Mechanical Techi -logy' Welding 
Electronics Technology' 

Machine Tool Technology 
Business Related Ca^oers 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Conmerciai Art 
Data Processing 
Clerical Procedures 
Key Punch 

Printing and Publishing 
Secretarial Science 
Customer Service Technology 
Customer Services: Major Appliances Option 
Customer Services: Radio and Television 
Customer Services: Refrigeration & 
Airconditioning 
Allied Health Fields 
Nursing 

Medical Assisting 
Public Service Administration 
Human Resources Technology 
Fire Science 
Police Science 

Urban Development Technology 



WASHINGTON, D. C. PUBLIC SCHOOL OFEERINGS IN VOCATI(»iAL EDUCATION 
(Preparatory and Supplementary for Adults) 



Apprenticeship Training Classes 
Carpentry 

Iron Works (Ornamental) 

Operating Engineering 
Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Electricity 
Cement Masons 

Business Education 



Bookkeeping 
General Business 
Office !4achines 
Office Practice 
Salesmanship 
Stenoscript 
Shorthand 
Transcription 
Typewriting 

Trades and Industries 



Advertising Art 

Air Conditioning and Ptefrigeration 

Automobile Repair 

Barbering 

Blueprint Reading 

Brick and Masonry Work 

Cosmetology 

Carpentry 

Diesel Engine 

Drafting 

Dry Cleaning and Dyeing 
Electricity 

Electricity, Hous^old Appliance 
Electronics, Basic 
Electronics 

Industrial Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration for Stationary 
Engineering 
Landscaping 
Machine Shop Practice 



Offset Lithography 
Nursery Assisting 
Photography 
Practical Nursing 
Printing 

Radio and Television Service 
Reweaving 

Slip Covers and Drapery Making 

Sheet Metal Practice 

Small gas Engine Reopair 

Steam Engineering 

Tailoring 

Trade Sewing 

Typewriter Repair 

Upholstery 

Washing Machines, Automatic 

Watch Repair 

Weiaing 



Coiammity Adult Learning Laboratory 
(Project call) 



A pilot project at the Armstrong Adult Educati(»i Center is the Conmunity 
Adult Learning Laboratoiry, designated Project CALL, The laboratory is 
ofpen fourteen hours a day from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M., Monday 
Friday, throu^out the year. 

Project CALif provides literaor training, refresher and tutoring courses 
in the academic subjects and preparation for the hi^ school equivalency 
examination. The eurohasis in the laboratory is •ftidTvi.fliia.T'i instruc- 
tion, utilizing programiaed and non-prograumed instruction 
audio-visual devices. 

Presently, the staff consists of three full-time teachers on e 
part-time teacher paid from Adult Basic Education funds. Three other 
full-time teachers on the staff are members of Project Interchange, a 
two-year experimental project wiiii the Job Corps, conducted by the 
National Education Association. 

Since the op ening of the laboratory in October of I967, the staff has 
registered 270 persons, ranging in age from 18 to 54. Throu^ open 
twelve-month registration, a yearly active enroUmmit of approsdmtely 
600 students is anticipated hy 1970. 

In the fall of 1988, a s im i l a r program of reinforcement based upon pro- 
gramaed materials will be initiated at the Chaiaberlain Vocational 
School. This program primarily will serve youth enrolled in the voca- 
tional high school program; however the facilities will he available in 
the evenings for use hy adults. 
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ARMSTROIiG ADULT EDUCATI(»J CEHTER 



Principal > Hr. Elliott Lucas 



Membership 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Day and Evening programs 


674 


U37 


1111 


Manpower Development and 








Training Programs 


77 


178 


255 



23S5 



Plant 

Erected: 1902 

FoDnasrly Annstreng Hi^ School (discontinued 19**6 ), then Veterans 
Hi^ School Center until Fehruary, 1964. 

Capacity: 1320 

This building houses four types of programs for adults at all times of 
the day and evening convenient to enroUees. 



Vocational Offerings 



Autonobile Mechanics 
Body and Fender Work 
Brickmasonry 
Bartering 
Driifting 

Electrical Wiring 
Printing 



Radio-Television Repair 
Tailoring 
Typewriter Repair 
Washing Machine Repair 
Dressmaking 
U:i^ol8tering 



fecial classes are also available in Driving. 

Academic Subjects and Business Occupations Offerings 



English 

Advanced Composition 
^eech 

Languages 

French 

Mathematics 

Algebra, Elementary 
Algebra, Intermediate 



Journalism 
English 3 to 8 



Spanish 



Geometry, Plane and Solid 
Modem Mathematics 



Reading laprovanent 



(lfoii->Cr6dit) - Grades 9-12 
Science 



Biology 

Chemistry 
Social Studies 



American Govemiaent 
American History 
History, Ancient and 
Msdieval 
Civics 

BiMiness Education 



Bookke^ing 1. 2 
Business English 
Office Eraetice 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 



Physics 

Physical Science 



Geography 
Ecanooiics 
World Problems 
World History 



Filing 

Business Mathematics 
Business Lair 

Shorthand and Transcription 
Electronic Key Punch 



Pre-Hig^ School Courses 

Courses organized in academic subjects below the ninth grade level 
according to demand. 



Ifenpower Development and Training Courses 

An average of 900 trainees are served per year. Three hundred ei^ty- 
nine disadvantaged adults and l43 disadvantaged youths completed training 
during the FY I967. 

A little more than 90^ of the MDT trainees have met the re^pziremants for 
en^loyment in areas where such requirements are specified, such as Civil 
Service Examinations and State Boards for Practical mirsing. 

MDT Programs are offered in cooperation and at the request of the U.S. 
Engoloyment Service for the District of Columbia. That agency screws and 
reconmends students and is re^onsible for placement. Funding for the 
programs are on a 90^ (Federal) - 10^ (District) basis. The District’s 
share is sillied through matching-in-kind (physical facilities, utilities, 
custodial services, etc.) 
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Frotprams vhich have heen in operation during the past year and continue are: 




Clerk-typist 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-general 
Clerk-typist (Refresher) 
Electronic Key Punch Operator 
Practical Nurse 
Dental Assistant 
Bricklayer 

Electrical Appliance Jiechanic 
Auto Mechanic Helper 
Service and Msiintenance 
Dry Cleaner 
Cook, Hotel-Restaurant 







I 

C 

t 

s 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 

piAIfP 05 ’?ER DE\^LOPi®riT AND TRAIiOTG PROGHA^E 
Fiscal Year I967 

(iiXclusive of* programs ai Armstrong Adult Education Center) 



Dental Laboratory Technician 

NaticMial Assoc, of Cert. Dental Lab. 
Clerk, General 

Public Sch. of the District of Columbia 
Service & J^aintenance Worker 
Public Sch. of the District of Columbia 
Clerk-Typist 

Public Sch. of the District of Columbia 
Less Than Class Occupations 
IMited States En^lojuaent Services 
Opportunities Industry Center 
Automobile i‘fechanic. Helper 

Public Sch. of the District of Columbia 
Nurse, Refresher 

Hospital » Council of the Nat. Cap. 
Computer, Programmer 

Bist. of Cou^ater Technology 
Eldg. Serv. Empy. Interntl Union 
Various Occupations 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 



300 Trainees 

60 Trainees 

50 Trainees 

120 Trainees 

10 Trainees 

1,096 Trainees 
ho Trainees 

324 Trainees 

240 Trainees 

400 Trainees 
1,500 Trainees 



Constioiction Laborer 

Laborers International Union of America 
Various Occupations 

Structural Clay Products Institute 
Carpenter 

National Assoc, of Home Builders 
Pleavy Duty Mechanic 

International Union of Operating 
Engineer 

Pilot Individual Referral Project 
United Business School Association 



lj 536 Trainees 
245 Trainees 
1,000 Trainees 
1,290 Trainees 

480 Trainees 



On -The- Job -Training 



Miscellaneous Occupations 
Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries 



386 Trainees 



. PROGRA^l SUieiARY FOR I-ETROPOLITAN WASHINGTOH CAI-IPS PLAH 

. PROGRAM PLANS FY I969 
D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Target 


Program Name 


Number 

Served 


Group 

Characteristic s 


Services 

Provided 


Public School 
Youth, Male 
and Female 


Vocational 

Education 


3,000 


Age: 15-18 
Many Disadvan- 
taged Frcm 
Low-income 
Families 


1 . Preparatory 
Training in 
specific Occ. 

2 * Hi^ School 
Diploma 

3 . Voc. Coun- 
seling 

4 . Job Placement 
after graduation 


Unemployable , 
Unemployed 
Male and 
Female 


Pre-High School 

(1) Regular 

( 2 ) Adult Basic 
Education 


(1) 126 

(2) 1,068 


(1) Age: 16 and 
over 

( 2 ) Age: I8 and 

over ( 

Disadvantaged 
98^ other than ! 

Caucasian; in- 
mates, Hosp. & ] 

Corr. 


1 . Remedial 

2 . Pre-occupa- 
;ional 3 . Educ. 
Jcunseling 4 . 
Referral Services ; 
}, Limited Test- 
ing 6. Elm. Sch. 

)ip. (Grade 8) 


Underemployed 
oc Unenployed 
Male & Female 


High School 

(1) Regular 

( 2 ) Vocational 

a. Trades 

b. Business 


8,185 

1,483 

3,929 


A-ge: 16 and 
over(l) House- 
hold heads 
(2) No husbands. 
Welfare ( 3 ) 

Recep. Hosp. Corr, 
( 4 ) Inmates 


1 . High School 
Diploma. 2 . 
Preparatory 
Tmg. in Occu. i 
( 3 ) Suppl. Trng. | 
in Occ. ( 4 ) 1 

Edu. Counseling i 
(5) Limited 
Job Ref. 6 . 

Voc. Consl. 

7. Cert. 

i 


Men and Women 
Unemployed and 
Underenployed 

5 

i 

J 

1 


Special Pro- 
grams 

1 . W.T.O.C. 

2 . H.S. Equiv- 
alency 

3 . Fed. Entr. Exam 

4 . Civil Defense 

A.E • 

166 


222 

218 

246 

323 


1 . Unemp. House- 
hold heads 2 . 
Seeking Enply. in 
Fed. & D.C. Govt. 
3 . Dis. Wei. Recpt 
Inmates 4 , 
■J^Estimate 


1 . Cert, of 
Completion 2 . 
Educ. Counsel. 

3. Ref. Serv. 

. 4 . Testing 
(ltd.) 5. 

Suppl. Trng. 

6 . Personal & 
Family Survival 

1 






'A# 



Contact 

Agency 


Referral 

Agency 


Service 

Agency 


Funding 

Level 


Funding 

Agency 


Self 




U.S.E.S. and 
Appren. Coun- 
cil (For job 
placement) 


1,585,000 

8C8,6oO 


D.C. Govt. 
U.S. Govt. 


D.C. Pub. Sch. 
Office of Adult 
& Summer 
School 


Any conmuni- 
ty agency & 
Self. AFL/ 
CIO, NYC, 
UPO, Civil 
Service 


U.S.E.S. Pvt. 
Ind. O.I.C. 

Pub. Welfare, 
etc. for place- 
ment and re- 
lated services 


(1) 26,628 

(2) 196,191 


(1) Reg. Budg( 

(2) E.S.E.A. 
Reg. Budget 


D.C. Pub. Sch. 
Office of Adult 
& Summer 
School 


Any connnuni- 
ty agency and 
self AFL/CIO, 
NYC, UPO, Civil 
Service 


U.S.E.S. Pvt. 
Ind. O.I.C. Pub. 
Welfare, etc. 
for placement 
and related 
services 


(1) n 4 , 8 oo 

( 2 ) 

a. 53,142 

b. 105,286 


Regular Bud- 
get 


D.C. Public 
School, Off. 
of Adult & 
Summer School 


Urban League 
N.A.A.C.P. 

U.S.E.S., 
Civil Ser- 
vice League 
of Women 
Voters 
W.T.O.C., 
DOD, OIC. 


WTOC, Hlth. 
Couns. place- 
ment; legal 
aid, etc. OJT, 
Work experience, 
OIC. 


(1) 125,116 

(2) 9,000 

( 3 ) 9,000 
(u) 51,250 


(1) Pub. 
Welfare 
Reimbursable 

( 2 ) Regular 

(3) Budget 

(4) D.O.D. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Concentrated Employment Programs 
Fiscal Year 196? 



Manpower, Development 
and Training 


Funding 

$2,826,098 


Neighborhood Youth 
Corps 


500,056 


New Careers 


912,795 


Special Impact 


988,935 


Total 


$5,227,884 



Refunded FY I969 

Manpower, Development $2,233,300 

and Training 

Economic Opportunity 4,366,700 

Act 



Total 



$6,600,000 



